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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
54th Annual Conference, October 21-26, 1952 


SEP 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM \ 
HUNTINGTON HOTEL, PASADENA 


Tuesday, October 21 
10:00 A.M.—County Librarians’ Meeting. 
2:00 P.M.—County Librarians’ Meeting. 
8:00 P.M.—County Librarians’ Meeting. 
Rural Reading Conference. Speakers wil! 
be Theodore Waller, Managing Director 
of Book Publishers Council, and Doug- 
las Black, President of Doubleday Co. 
Wednesday, October 22 


700 A.M.—County Librarians’ 
Meeting. 


16 Business 


rw 


700 P.M.—County Librarians’ Meeting. 
CLA Registration Begins. 


:00 P.M.—Garden Reception, ‘‘The Deck.”’ 


90 


Thursday, October 23 


8:00 A.M.—Committee and Group Breakfast 
Meetings. 


i 


:00 A.M.—First General Session. Speaker 
Alec Miller, author-artist from Carmel. 


12:30 P.M.—Municipal Libraries Sec. Lunch- 
eon for head librarians. 


_ 


7:30-5:00 P.M.—Open Committee Meetings. 
:00 P.M.—Library School Dinners. 
8:30-10:00 P.M.—Second General 
Pasadena City College. 


Speaker: Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director, 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


ao 


Session, 


Friday, October 24 


8:00 A.M.—Committee and Group Breakfast 
meetings. 
10:00 A.M.—Regional Group of Catalogers. 
College, University and Reference Library 
Section. 
Municipal Library Section. 
Staff Organizations Round Table. 
Section of Work with Boys and Girls. 


LUNCHEON—Sections, including CURLS, 


Section of Work with Boys and Girls, and 
Trustees Section. 


tr 


:00 P.M.—Trustees Section, Business Meet- 
ing. 
Library Tours. 


2:00-5:00 P.M.—Continuous film showing, 
Audio Visual Committee. 


:30 P.M.—Annual Dinner, Pool Terrace 

(Festive dress, not necessarily formal). 

Speaker: Richard Armour, poet, Scripps 
College. 


Saturday, October 25 
8:00 A.M.—Executive Board Breakfast. 


10:00 A.M.—Third.General Session, Pasadena 
City College. 
Speaker, Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress. 


LUNCHEON—Co-sponsored by the School 
Library Association of California and 
the Section of Work with Boys and 
Girls. 

SLA luncheon. 
Induction of new CLA Officers. 


2:00 P.M.—School Library Association of 
California Workshop on standards. 
Special Library Association Meeting 
jointly sponsored by Northern and 
Southern California chapters. 
Special guest: Elizabeth Ferguson, Na- 
tional President. 


8:00 P.M. 
house. 








Theater Party, Pasadena Play- 


Sunday, October 26 


8:30 A.M.—School Librarians Association 
business meeting. 


The Library Development Committee will hold an open meeting on Thursday 
afternoon, October 23rd, in connection with the annual conference in Pasadena. 
On behalf of the members of this committee I am extending a hearty invitation 
to members of CLA to attend this special committee meeting. We hope that the 
members will come prepared to question and to discuss any matters whatsoever 
related to librarianship in California. This committee was established, it will be 
recalled, to define library objectives and to study library problems, to formulate 
policies that will help attain the objectives and solve the problems, then to recom- 
mend a program of action to CLA through its executive board. In the course of 
several meetings which have been held, certain recommendations have gone for- 
ward to the executive board and are being acted upon. One of the most important 
of these is that a state-wide library survey be undertaken by means of a resolu- 
tion to be introduced in the legislature. This will be one of the main items of 


discussion at the open meeting. 





Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Chairman. 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


offers you all these services: 
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-T- @ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


v @ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
r Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 


convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 





253 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
" Los Angeles 12, California San Francisco 5, California 
MUtual 8112 YUkon 6-2262 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


Recommended for PUBLIC, 
COLLEGE, 
and UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
by the Library Journal 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 


The Impact of Naturalism 


By Edward A. White 


“A Stanford history professor outlines a century of the rela- 
tionship between science and religion by analyzing the thought 
of leading American intellectuals. The men singled out for 
individual treatment are: John William Draper, 19th-century 
positivist; President Andrew Dickson White of Cornell; John 
Fiske, American champion of evolution; William James; Chan- 
cellor David Starr Jordan of Stanford; and John Dewey. An 
excellent and engrossing study of real value as a history of one 
phase of American intellectual, religious, and social behavior. 
Has popular appeal as well as scholarly merit. Recommended 
for public, college, and university libraries.”’ 


—Library Journal, April, 1952 
Publication date September 22 — LC 52-5982 


$2.50 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 
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THE 
LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 


THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 
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SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.A.AMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street 





San Francisco 7, California 
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ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 

ECONOMICAL 


STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 
libraries and book storage rooms. 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of 8’, 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to meet 
your needs. 


poe 
| W. R. Ames Co. 4 

150 Hooper Street 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
| Shelving to: 


| Name. 
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MOUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 1909 













MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


... We pay all freight. . . 
supeior vorimanstip, FICTION attractively rebound in 
Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 


buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Koahdinden 








State Officers 1952 


President Dorothy M. Drake 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Margaret Klausner 
Second Vice-President Clara E. Breed 
Treasurer Evelyn E. Huston 
ALA Delegates: Term expires 


John D. Henderson 1952 
Edwin T. Coman 1953 
Lawrence Clark Powell 1954 
Anne Ethelyn Markley 1955 


District Officers 1952 


Golden Empire District 
President Jane C. Cotton 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Grace Murray 
Secretary Mrs. Anita K. Bly 
Golden Gate District 
President Leone Garvey 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Anne M. Avakian 


Secretary Faythe Elliott 
Mount Shasta District 
President Esther L. Mardon 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Mrs. Lucille B. Metzger 


Secretary Alice M. Hanna 
Redwood District 
President Helen Everett 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Mrs. Helen B. Murie 


Secretary Mrs. Miriam C. Maloy 
Southern District 
President Esther Hile 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Beverly Caverhill 


Secretary Marjorie E. Kearney 
Yosemite District 
President Harry M. Rowe 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Henry M. Madden 
Katherine Chastain 


Section Officers 1952 


College, University and Research Libraries 
Constance Lodge, Chairman 
Henry E. Madden, Secretary and 
Chairman-Elect 
Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Mildred Phipps, Chairman 
Elizabeth Reining, Secretary 
Trustees 
Frank H. Case, Chairman 
Evelyn LaPlace, Secretary 


Secretary 


California Library Association 









Membership Dues = 

ON a as en es $1.00 
INE Siiniitinitinsenncsiianeineertittinin 1.00 ‘ 
DO oii ecvvincketnticesincinisizins 1.50 

BoP wD oo oaks Savicinsictbenabaeieee 2.00 

PO ID cnelishcntesectivsctinwncatc 3.00 
I a sscsiectnsecce seamed 3.75 

SO a ica cikacianascimscuaesteubede 4.50 
I aan ciccnicedsckcicnasncoicdesente 6.00 

SO a a tees cccrenets 7.50 
Associate Member ......................-- 2.00 
Afhliate Member ........................-- 2.00 


(out of state) 


Institutions 
When operating income during preced- 
ing year was— 


$26 000 of TOP <5. fee $ 5.00 
20.000—40,000 . ........................ 10.00 
40,000—70,000 .................00..... 15.00 
70,000—100,000 ...................... 20.00 
Ont TOO DO os sscisiccscrne 25.00 





Mail dues to Executive Secretary, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. | 


Library Associations 
Catholic Library Association 
No. Calif. Chairman 
Brother Justin P. Loughram, S.M. 
So. Calif. Chairman 
Rev. James W. Richardson, C.M. 
Library Public Relations Council 
So. Calif. Chairman Charlotte Speik 
Medical Library Association 
No. Calif. President Anna P. Kennedy 
So. Calif. President Louise Darling 
Music Librarians Association 
No. Calif. Chairman 
Mrs. Harriet Nicewonger 
So. Calif. Chairman Helen Azhderian 
Public Libraries Executives’ Association 
No. Calif. Theodora Larsen 
So. Calif. Mary Belle Kellogg 
School Libraries Association of California 
President Helen Bullock 
No. Calif. President Tom Murray 
So. Calif. President Bess Olson 
Los Angeles School Librarians Association 
President Mrs. Gladys McDowell 
Special Libraries Association 
San Francisco Bay Region Chapter 
President Eugenia Ironside 
Southern California Chapter 
President Sherry Taylor 
Theatre Libraries Association 
Southern California Chapter 
Chairman Frances Richardson 
Pasadena Library Club 
President Dorothy Bowen 
San Diego Library Club 
No officers as yet 
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Western 


Library Service 


7262 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Prebound 
Juvenile 
Books 


Check Lists 
Available 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


BEAUTY 


in Marador simplicity 


Pride in fine library equipment, prompt 
and courteous service plus a company 
conscience—reliability in standing behind 
our products—have given MARADOR 
BINDERS international recognition. 
MARADOR CORPORATION was first 
and is first in producing all-plastic visual 
covers. They are clean, attractive, inter- 
changeable, secure, and light in weight. 
The same metal parts are offered in both 
MARADOR REGAL (rigid) covers and 
MARADOR CHALLENGER (flexible) 


covers. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


1722 Glendale Blvd. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Peet SE By Gas cinnsteiccccntennniaiiiisdhtiniaiiiets 
Angwin Book Bindery ........... 
fg ee 
i OE I, scencnccnicsnniceshcatannseces 
Cunningham, Dorothy & Associates 
Directory ads. ........ , 
Doubleday 
Field Enterprises ....... 
Foster & Futernick 
Gaylord Bros. Inc. ..... 
BE, COD eccccinactcini 
Los Angeles News Co. .........- 
Long Beach Library Bind. .... 
Marador Corp. . 
New Method Book Bindery ...........2....... 
Pacific Library Binding 
Remington Rand 
Sapsis, Perc B noe 
San Francisco News Co. 
Sather Gate Book Sho 
Saunders Press 
Sjostrom Co. ... 
Squire, Ben B. .. 
Stacey's 
Stanford Univ. Press 
Technical Book Co. 
niv. of California Pres 
Valley Bindery 
Virginia Metals .... 
roman’s ......... 
WS FA accseiccnecens 
Western Library Servi 
Wilcox & Follett .......... 
Wreden, William P 
Zeitlin & VerBrugge 
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September Gooke 


EARTH SONG: A Prologue to History 
By Charles L. Camp 


The prehistory of California as observed in the processes of geology. 
Man has slowly learned to decipher the records preserved in the earth's 
crust __ in rocks laid down during the past 500 million years and in 
fossil remains. This newest volume in the Chronicles of California Series 
is an accurate and absorbing account, handsomely illustrated, for the 
general reader. 168 pages, 70 illus. $5.00 


MANY MEXICOS 
By Lesley Byrd Simpson 
“The most completely satisfying volume in English on any Latin-American 
country.” 
William Vogt, HispanicAmerican Historical Review 


“A brief and, uniquely, a witty one-volume history of Mexico.” 
Lewis Gannett, New York Herald-Tribune 


352 pages, 3 maps 3d edition revised and enlarged $5.00 


VICTORIAN KNIGHT-ERRANT 
By Leon Howard 


This book, based on James Russell Lowell's early life and works, is 
an. experiment in literary research. It tells fully and well the story of 
Lowell but it is even more concerned with human nature and society — 
particularly the age in which Lowell lived. 388 pages $5.00 


THE SALVAGE 
By Dorothy Swaine Thomas 


With the assistance of Charles Kikuchi and James Sakoda. Examines the 
experiences of those Japanese Americans who were permitted to leave 
detention camps during the War and resettle in the East and Middle 
West in 1943 and 1944. It also provides an understanding of the many 
problems confronting the Japanese in this country from 1885 onward. 
Volume |, The Spoilage, which documented that segment branded as ‘“‘dis- 
loyal’’ and confined to Tule Lake in 1943, is still available ($3.75). This 
is Volume II of the Japanese American Resettlement and Evacuation 
Study. About 688 pages, 25 figs. $7.50 


At your bookstore | 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS ¢ Berkeley 4, California 
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the Dean of another institution: “The 
People and Books course will be taught by the authoritar- 
By JOE BIGGINS 


ian lecture method and not by the ex- 
Modern educational methods have change of student ignorance.” Whee! 
come in for much praise and blame, and It is normal practice for a publishing 
occasionally we are happy to find a nug- house to allow the author of the book 
get or two in the controversy. We be- some complimentary copies. No pub- 
lieve we have found the man who has _ lishing house has ever allowed an author 
the most difficult educational task in enough free copies, but usually ten or 
the country. One day we sent him a of the first batch to come from the 
free copy of a Chateaubriand transla- Press are sent to him. If there is one 
tion along with a letter asking that he ‘imperfect book in the whole edition, 
consider it for textbook use. His answer the author, by some crazy happenstance, 
is frank and charming. “Thank you for will get it with his free copies. This let- 
your letter of March 25 about Mr. Put- ‘© came to us the other day from an 
ter’s translation of Atala and René and author who had just received his author 
for the copy of the publication which I C°PI€S- I am sending you in a separate 
received by the next mail. I shall ex- package two copies of my book which 
amine it with care to see if it could be ! discovered (just in time) to have been 
used in my course in French Master- printed upside down. The discovery 
pieces in Translation though I am afraid Was made after I had sent off half-a- 
that it does not quite fit into the pattern 4ozen copies, and I hope none of them 
which has been established for the aS done in this fashion.” We consider 
course, since we try to choose only works this author a very good writer, capable 
which are absolutely sure to appeal to Of Saying exactly what he means. 
the clientele, the clientele being made up (Continued on page 39) 
almost entirely of people who do not 
study a foreign language and who are 
not interested in literature! That sounds 
pretty bad. However, it is surprising 
that we do succeed in getting students 
excited about Racine and quite a lot 
of other really good writers.” Evidently 
the students at this university read just 
about what they damned well please. 
In sharp contrast to the foregoing was 
the announcement of a new course by 
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The CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN (formerly California Library Bulletin) is published in 
September, December, March, and June, by the California Library Association and is dis- 
tributed to members. ‘Copy deadline Sth of the month preceeding publication. Average circu- 
lation 2500. Subscription price for non-members $2 a year; single copies 50¢. Correspondence 
regarding subscriptions and advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the Editor, 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 17. 
Views expressed in this publication are not necessarily endorsed by the Association. 
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Carma R. Zimmerman with Governor Warren at the time of her 
appointment as State Librarian. 
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CALIFORNIA proudly claims the earliest 
nearly state-wide library development. Here 
were formulated the ideas of a network of 
library services reaching all parts of the state, 
united through active interlibrary loan and 
union catalog system; the idea that books and 
other reading materials can be made readily 
available to all. Even so, some 72,000 people 
in six of our counties have no local library 
service. No program for the continuing de- 
velopment of our libraries is yet on paper. 
State Librarian, Carma R. Zimmerman, a 
member of the dynamic new Library Develop- 
ment Committee of CLA, gives us here some 
thoughts on what such a program may entail. 


ALIFORNIA’S SYSTEM was an 

almost prophetic design for Ameri- 

can library development, but we must 

not now spend our time in the shadow 
of the structure that was erected. 


While our objectives are much the 
same now as when our library system 
began, we need to employ some new and 
different methods to meet the needs of 
the times. As has been pointed out most 
frequently by California librarians them- 
selves, our library system is not complete, 
and it has not kept pace with growth 
and needs. California has one of the best 
frameworks for a library system any- 
where, but there are weaknesses. While 
it is easy to see that the county library 
system is under very great strain in many 
places, it is not only a question of library 
service being weak in many rural areas. 
Wherever towns cast in their lots with 
larger geographic library units, and 
wherever rural areas were wealthy and 
populous enough, the system has worked 
well. Wherever this was not the case 
(and there were and are many such ex- 
ceptions), service in both rural and town 
areas has been weak from the beginning, 
particularly if judged by what we now 
call modern library service. Moreover, 
the growth of population in towns and 
cities, overgrown non-municipal areas 
that are not incorporated and yet are 
not rural, low local tax rates with a ceil- 
ing fixed by state law, severance of city- 
county library relationships, low valua- 
tions, insufficient numbers of well-trained 
new entrants into the library profession 
—these have eroded the very foundations 


Ideas Toward Library Development 


By CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN 


of our entire library system in California. 


At the same time there is this erosion 
of service in many areas, there is the 
paradox of duplicated library service in 
dozens of other areas—entirely. inde- 
pendent city and county libraries or side- 
by-side independent city libraries dupli- 
cating administrative costs and limited 
services in the same general area. While 
it is probably true that more money is 
needed everywhere for libraries, there 
is also a real problem of making better 
use, in terms of direct services to people, 
of the total amount of money already 
available to libraries. It does not seem 
unreasonable to assume that the Legisla- 
ture in considering any requests made 
to it for state financial aid to local librar- 
ies would be interested in knowing how 
far these library units are willing ‘to go 
in reorganizing and cooperating with 
their neighboring cities and counties to 
make better use of local moneys already 
available to them. All studies show that 
the basic reason for inadequacy of librar- 
ies in most areas is that. they operate in 
much too small units. California already 
has laws which permit the unification of 
library units, and dozens of cities and 
counties in California and elsewhere have 
operated under a unified plan for many 
years, to their overwhelming advantage, 
and without loss ‘of local autonomy or 
authority. Centralization of technical 
processing and routine administration 
between two or more library units takes 
nothing away from any of the libraries 
except routine, least-productive, dupli- 
cated work. It does add, for the same 
amount of money, more direct services 
to the public. In other words, if you 
centralize the “housekeeping” of librar- 
ies, you can widely decentralize and 
strengthen a greater variety of real serv- 
ices to a greater number of people in a 
larger geographic area. Taxpayer groups 
might well and reasonably demand that 
libraries stop such wasteful duplication 
and take steps to give more service for 
the dollars they now receive. 


Other weaknesses in our California 
library system, observable equally in 
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municipal, county and district libraries, 
and most pronounced in the smaller units 
of each of these types of libraries are: 
(1) Many communities have grown to 
such size that the little library that was 
fairly adequate years ago is overwhelmed 
and hopelessly unable to serve larger 
numbers of people with even the most 
elementary library services. Many librar- 
ies cannot supply the general and the 
few specialized materials that people 
need on hand all the time in their local 
communities; (2) Fields of specialization 
for local libraries have not been consid- 
ered, accepted with definite responsibility 
for certain subjects, and developed ac- 
cording to an orderly plan that would 
insure near-complete coverage in Cali- 
fornia of most fields of knowledge; sev- 
eral other states are ahead of us in this 
kind of inter-library cooperation; (3) 
Many libraries have given up hope of 
filling their professional positions with 
professionally trained librarians. Eleven 
county libraries in California’s far-famed 
county library system have been without 
even one professionally trained librarian 
either as head or on the staff, from per- 
iods varying from 15 or more years to 
a few months. It is not known exactly 
how many municipal and district librar- 
ies have no professionally trained librar- 
ians. No real, profession-wide system of 
professional certification exists; (4) Little 
is known about the interrelationship of 
school library services and public library 
services to children in the same com- 
munities. 


The State Library’s Union Catalog 
is years behind in its editing, filing, and 
almost hopelessly behind in its arrearages 
of withdrawals of cards for books no 
longer in local libraries. Members of the 
State Library staff are right now working 
on intensive plans for its rehabilitation 
and streamlining. 


I shall, I am sure, be accused of over- 
emphasis on the public library, — and 
let me say that “public Library” means 
all municipal, county, district and state 
library service. I should like to see us 
adopt that true meaning for “public 
library.” In justification of this emphasis, 
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I should like to say that in public library 
service throughout our state and nation 
are found the greatest and most serious 
weaknesses. It is because of this that 
America has no library service at all for 
some 30,000,000 people. An additional 
75,000,000 have only token library serv- 
ice, leaving just a minority with really 
adequate service, — be it school, uni- 
versity or college, special, or public li- 
braries that serve them. Thus, it seems 
to me, it is not too much to ask of all 
librarians, regardless of what kinds of 
librarians we are, to be actively con- 
cerned with the weakness or complete 
absence of library service for the great 
majority of our people. The full effec- 
tiveness of other types of libraries de- 
pends upon the quality of public library 
services. The public library is the agency 
with the possibility of serving the widest 
range of people of all ages; other libraries 
serve a specialized clientele, usually for 
limited periods in the life of any individ- 
ual user. Because the success of democ- 
racy rests on the judgment and decisions 
of all the people. more than on special- 
ized groups, the library profession is 
quite justified, it would appear, in con- 
centrating on bringing up the quality of 
public library service as rapidly as it pos- 
sibly can. Indeed it would seem to have 
a clear and pressing obligation to do so. 
To plan, organize and reorganize really 
good library service for such a large and 
diverse group as the public library serves 
requires highly skilled administration. 
This should be done without levelling 
down any other library service, and we 
should continue to upgrade all existing 
services. All libraries and librarians can 
have a part in a library development 
program. 


Facts Needed 


Wherever I have talked with librat- 
ians about library needs, since I have 
been California state librarian, we always 
come to this: “But we need facts about 
our libraries... .” As many of you 
know, we are now studying the statistics 
which the State Library is required by 
law to gather from other libraries, to see 
if they provide you with the most needed 
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and most useful information. Are we 
publishing facts about California librar- 
ies in the most readily useful form? Over 
the next several months we shall be ex- 
perimenting with more tabulations of 
library data, in our publication, News 
Notes of California Libraries. 


We are pretty sure that we alone can- 
not give you everything that is needed. 
Expert outside survey assistance may be 
needed. CLA’s Executive Board, on 
recommendation of the Library Develop- 
ment Committee, has recently taken some 
steps toward obtaining a survey of Cali- 
fornia’s library resources, facilities and 


needs. 


There are three views about library 
surveys: (one), that continuing self- 
surveys by library groups themselves are 
more likely to be understood, accepted, 
and acted upon than are outside surveys; 
(two), that research people outside the 
library field, people who are realistic 
and not just visionary, can look most ob- 
jectively upon our libraries and our li- 
brarians and report most clearly upon 
what is there. Yet, if the survey is an 
outside, time-limited one, and the sur- 
veyors move on after the survey is over, 
librarians are apt to say, “Well, they 
didn’t tell me anything we didn’t know 
already.” Or, “They don’t know what 
they’re talking about,” (particularly if 
the report of the survey is not a paean 
of praise!) Sometimes, “We're really 
much better than they made us out, and 
we don’t intend to do any of the things 
the report recommends.” Third, there 
is the survey that is done by an outside 
group, but with the close cooperation of 
the profession. Thus, there is participa- 
tion of those who will be responsible for 
any changes, and there is expert, objec- 
tive direction and interpretation of the 
facts that are gathered. 


Marion Moshier, director of the New 
York State Library Extension Depart- 
ment, fresh from a series of statewide 
library surveys that resulted in more 
financial aid for New York’s libraries 
than all other states added together, says, 
“Have an outside group carry the survey 
but with close cooperation of the pro- 
fession. Institutions and librarians tend 
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to adhere to fixed ideas and follow set 
ways of doing things, wedded or welded 
to methods and habits hard to break 
away from.” 

Who should be responsible for de- 
veloping a library program to improve 
the library system of California? While 
each of us individually must play a part, 
for it to be the best program, we can 
work most effectively through groups. 
As a first step, 

I. Identify the principal groups and agen- 
cies, other than individual libraries and 
other citizens, who carry major respon- 
sibility for library development in Cali- 
fornia. 

A. California Library Association, 
through its. Executive Board, Dis- 
tricts, Sections, Committees, and 
direct membership action. Reason 
for responsibility:: The reason for 
the existence of this Association, as 
stated in its constitution, is to pro- 
mote library service and librarian- 
ship. It is supported by the individ- 
ual and personal dues of librarians, 
and thus cannot be accused of using 
public tax money to induce the ex- 
penditure of more tax moneys. 

B. The librarian training schools of the 

state. 
Reason for responsibility: They 
train the major portion of the new 
entrants into the library profession 
in California. Because of this, they 
are chiefly responsible for the tech- 
nical fitness, breadth of understand- 
ing of the scope and purposes of 
librarianship as a whole, and the 
conceptions of modern library serv- 
ice which new librarians bring to 
the libraries of the state and the 
profession. Future library develop- 
m-nt ultimately depends upon these 
new entrants to the library field. 

C. California State Library. 

Reason for responsibility: This is 
the one library in the state that ex- 
ists with the major purpose of giving 
daily, statewide library service, as 
contrasted with service to a special 
group or a political subdivision 
within the state. 

II. These three together, through appro- 
priate boards and committees, to: 


(1) Define the broad purposes of a li- 
brary program for the state. Per- 
haps this might be done rather 
quickly, at least for working pur- 
poses, and refined and elaborat- 
ed later. CLA’s Library Develop- 
ment Committee has adopted this 
purpose: To provide for all of 
California complete, modern library 
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service, continuously adapted to the 
needs and uses of individuals and 
groups, and to develop standards 
for all kinds of libraries. 


Agree on what we mean by com- 
plete, modern library service. This 
means development of standards of 
library service with a view to their 
eventual official adoption by the 
California Library Association and 
California State Library; 


(3) Find out to what degree the ex- 
isting libraries of California are 
meeting these standards. This 
means some kind of survey or a 
series of studies of library condi- 
tions and facilities in the state; 

(4) Decide ways to go about bringing 
up the quality of substandard serv- 
ice. These will be largely condi- 
tioned by the results of measuring 
present services against the stand- 
ards adopted. Judging from ex- 
periences of other states, it will 
probably involve such things as 
regional workshops and _ institutes 
on practical methods, much more 
intensive field work on the part of 
State Library, possible decentraliza- 
tion of State Library services, fin- 
ancial aid from government sources 
other than local. These must in- 
clude both librarian and citizen 
participation; 

(5) Define in general terms the fields 
of responsibility for the Library 
Association, the library training 
schools, and the State Library. 


III. Where to begin. 

If we can agree that the three major 
agencies to develop, carry on and review 
periodically a continuous library pro- 
gram for California are those just sug- 
gested, we can later draw in many other 
citizen groups that work in the public 
interest and now have, or could have 
library service as one of, but not their 
only purpose for being. In order to use 
their assistance most effectively, it might 
be advisable for the library groups to 
come to terms within themselves on the 
general outlines of the beginning pro- 
gram. 


(2) 


IV. What might come out of such a pro- 
gram? 

There is much evidence to support the be- 
lief that only by well-planned cooperation of 
communities within larger areas can rational 
systems of libraries obtain the resources of 
personnel and materials essential for modern 
library service. This is another way of saying 
that regional units, either loosely federated or 
closely integrated, show much promise of be- 
ing a good way to operate libraries to get the 
maximum real service to people with the least 
unproductive, administrative overhead. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIA*” 


Who knows what are the best library 
regions for California? I doubt if any of 
us do right now. But we can take some 
steps to find out. Having worked in li- 
brary systems providing service over 
large geographic areas, I have a rough 
idea of how far a system can decentralize 
itself, with only its technical processing 
and administrative costs centralized for 
greater efficiency and economy. As I 
travel throughout the state, eventually 
to visit every public library in the state, 
I talk with librarians and they tell me 
their ideas about library regions. Possible 
library regions take shape in my mind. 
Other librarians are thinking of these 
same things. I try to visualize transporta- 
tion routes, community centers, regional 
sub-centers, bookmobile routes, etc., that 
might allow scarce and essential profes- 
sional personnel to keep busy at really 
professional work over a wide area. If 
we don’t think we can get closely in- 
tegrated regional libraries very soon, we 
might think of developing constellations 
of libraries having close working anc 
exchange relations with each other. The 
result in service might be much the same. 
The scarcity of human resources in pro- 
fessional personnel is such as to make us 
wonder if we could come closer to meet- 
ing our needs if every professional librar- 
ian could be busy every bit of his or her 
time at really professional work. 

With many independent libraries in 
existence, at least some of which will not 
readily or soon give up autonomous ex- 
istence, (for many perfectly understand- 
able reasons) should we just accept that 
fact, and establish supplementary serv- 


‘ices in regions where they are needed and 


cannot be supplied locally? The proper 
responsibilities of the locality, the region 
and of the state should be outlined to 
prevent duplication and gaps in the pro- 
gram. 

Ours is a large and richly varied state. 
No one answer is the answer for every 
part of California. How to get a program 
that will fit the needs of the whole state? 
Librarians and citizens can meet together, 
discuss present services and what more 
they want, then do some experimenting 
to try to bring better service into reality. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Dorothy M. Drake 
President, CLA, 1952 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS’ WEEK 


“Something for Everyone” was a 
worthy theme for our very first Cali- 
fornia Library Week. It placed empha- 
sis, and rightly, on all the services 
available to users of libraries. As a 
direct corollary it implied an effort to 
educate potential patrons to seek such 
services. We want to do just that at 
this 54th Annual Conference. 


Your Planning Committee is earnestly 
striving to arrange Something of Interest 
for Everybody. Herman Smith, Pasadena 
City College Library, is finding that be- 
ing Chairman of General Arrangements 
calls forth all the patience and ingenuity 
he has,—but he is gifted with a generous 
supply of both. 


With the County Librarians beginning 
their two-day Reading Conference on 
Tuesday, and the School Librarians join- 
ing us for Friday and Saturday, continu- 
ing through Sunday, we truly shall have 
a Library Week. 





Librarians’ Week will be the emphasis. 
Are you a librarian because you like to 
read? Because you always have liked 
books? Because you like people and like 
working with and for them? Because you 
are a good organizer, and realize the 
need in the profession for wise adminis- 
trators? Because you enjoy seeing order 
emerge from chaos, and thus chose cata- 
loging, ordering, general processing? Be- 
cause you wanted to put your special 
subject-interests to work in a service- 
teaching capacity? Or are you of that 
smaller but significent group of library 
trustees, without whom none of the rest 
of us could well exist? Are you one of 
that equally necessary band of non-pro- 
fessional assistants? This Conference has 
a place for you. Yes, every one of you, 
of whichever group, will find a program 
planned for you and by you. Your rep- 
resentatives have been hard at work. The 
results are shaping up. There will be a 
place for you. Come and find it. 


You will soon be receiving detailed 
announcements of the program. Check 
them carefully for the meetings that in- . 
terest you. Yes, but also those to which 
you can contribute. 


“The Inner Circle always have the 
most fun,” someone has said. There 
will be only one “circle” at the Hunt- 
ing Hotel, October 21-26. Your Plan- 
ning Committee and Executive Board 
are ready to welcome you to the lei- 
surely, informal Southern California 
atmosphere of the Huntington Hotel’s 
gardens, swimming pool, shops, and 
galleries. 


—Dorothy M. Drake, President 


The August issue of the University 
of Illinois Occasional Papers is entitled 
A Report of Procedures Used in a Cir- 
culation Survey of a Public Library, 
By William F. Morse and E. Walfred 
Erickson. A copy of this paper is free 
to any library for the asking, as are 
regular issues of the Occasional Papers. 
Address the Editor, Occasional Papers, 
Univ. of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
Ill. 








The Bancroft Library On Television 
By ROBERT E. BURKE 


N MID-APRIL OF THIS YEAR, I 

was approached by representatives of 
the University of California Extension 
with the idea that I act as host for an 
eight-weeks’ television series on Califor- 
nia history, to be based upon the re- 
sources of the Bancroft Library. KRON- 
TV had offered 15 minutes twice a week 
on Tuesday and Thursdays at 10 A.M., 
and Extension was anxious to employ 
the time made available. 

My superiors in the University Li- 
brary seemed less appalled at the pros- 
pect than I, and encouraged me to go 
ahead with the series. The producer, 
David Kasavan of the University’s Of- 
fice of Public Information (and, inci- 
dentally, the writer of the famed Uni- 
versity Explorer on CBS radio), quickly 
infused me with his innate enthusiasm. 
A chance to appear on a round table 
program called What’s Your Opinion? 
(KPIX) almost at once gave me some 
needed television experience. 


Kasavan had already produced two 
television series for University of Cali- 
fornia Extension: A general series of a 
round table nature, largely spontaneous, 
which featured some of the University’s 
most noted personages; and a course 
complete with syllabus (and which 
could be taken for credit) in child psy- 
chology, featuring Dr. Mary Cover 
Jones. In addition, Kasavan had written 
a number of scripts for the well known 
Science in Action program on KGO-TV. 
This extensive experience, when added 
to his own ability and drive, made Kasa- 
van probably the ablest producer of edu- 
cational shows in the West. It was in- 
deed fortunate that Bancroft Library 
and myself were in such good hands! 

The scripts were roughed out first by 
Kasavan, after consultation with the 
guests and myself, and after he had 
looked over the potential “props” in the 
Bancroft. The final scripts were devised 
after more conferring and thus they 
amounted to a joint product. 

We began on May 6 with a program 
devoted to Hubert Howe Bancroft and 
the origins of his Library, with Director 


George P. Hammond as guest. This pro- 
gram went off without mishap, and we 
saw at once how very much could be 
crammed into 15 television minutes, with 
two cameras in operation. We also 
noted with pleasure how well our old 
pictures, maps, and manuscripts showed 
up when televised. 


On May 8 we ran a film, produced 
by University of California Extension's 
Motion Picture Production department 
as a tour of the Bancroft Library. Ex- 
tension has the enormous advantage for 
TV of having its own movie production 
department. Donald Coney, Librarian of 
the University, discussed the position of 
the Bancroft in the University system. 


From May 13 onward to the last pro- 
gram on June 26, we continued to ex- 
periment. On four programs, we had 
two guests; on eleven we had one; and 
on one program, I alone appeared, but 
got excellent help from Ross Chichester, 
the Director of Information of Univer- 
sity of California Extension, who acted 
as the “hidden voice” narrator. Our 
academic guests were three members of 
the English Department, Professors 
James D. Hart and George R. Stewart, 
and teaching assistant Robert Lundy; 
two historians, Associate Professors 
Walton Bean and James F. King (in 
addition to our own Dr. Hammond); 
Associate Professor Robert F. Heizer of 
the Anthropology Department; and Pro- 
fessor of Librarianship Emeritus Edith 
M. Coulter. In addition to Dr. Ham- 
mond, two Bancroft staff members ap- 
peared on the broadcasts: John Barr 
Tompkins, Head of the Division of Pub- 
lic Services, and Mrs. Julia Macleod of 
the Manuscripts Division. Other Uni- 
versity persons who appeared. were 
Lindley Bynum, Special Assistant to 
President Sproul, and William R. Haw- 
ken, Head of the Library Photographic 
Service. Four active leaders of the 
Friends of the Bancroft Library also 
took part in the broadcasts: Francis P. 
Farquhar, William G. Paden, Colonel 
Fred B. Rogers, and George L. Hard- 
ing. 
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Some of the programs were topical 
in nature, such as those devoted to the 
Breen Diary of the Donner Party, the 
Larkin Papers, the history of Yosemite, 
the career of Frank Norris, the Over- 
land Diaries, the Bear Flag Revolt, and 
the story of Drake’s Bay and Cermeno. 
These programs generally began with a 
four or five-minute narration by myself, 
during which original documents, pic- 
tures, maps, and other props were dis- 
played offstage by means of a second 
TV camera. All I did was read a script, 
keeping one eye on the television set 
to my left, to make sure that my re- 
marks refered to what was currently 
being shown. 


Following this narration, I intro- 
duced the guest or guests of the day 
and asked a series of leading questions, 
the answers to which were usually well 
planned in advance. During the guest's 
appearance, other prop materials were 
displayed, sometimes by the guest him- 
self, but more generally offstage. In gen- 
eral, an effort was made to make these 
remarks appear as purely spontaneous, 
but I do not believe that anybody was 
really fooled by this. 


Other programs presented different as- 
pects of the Bancroft’s work, in a more 
general fashion. One featured the re- 
touched enlargements of early San Fran- 
cisco photographs done so beautifully 
by Weyland Stanley. We also showed 
some of Miss Coulter’s treasures and she 
recounted with her charming wit some 
of her detective work with pictures. Mr. 
Bynum told of his experiences in col- 
lecting recent historical manuscripts, and 
Professor Bean told how he had utilized 
some of these collections in his brilliant 
new book, Boss Ruef's San Francisco. 
Dr. Tompkins presented some aspects of 
his work of tracking down the past for 
students and the public. 

Two programs were devoted to micro- 
filming, which has become one of the 
Bancroft Library's principal activities. 
Mr. Hawken, working in collaboration 
with Clyde B. Smith, University Exten- 
sion cinematographer, produced a seven- 
minute movie showing the various tech- 
nical steps in the production of micro- 
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films in the Library Photographic Ser- 
vice. Hawken discussed with me more 
generally some of the main points about 
microfilming. The other program fea- 
tured informal discussion between Pro- 
fessor King, who had recently done ex- 
tensive research in the archives in Se- 
ville, and myself. The two chief forms 
the Bancroft Foreign Microfilming Pro- 
gram has taken, selective filming to the 
order of an individual scholar and large- 
scale block microfilming of extensive 
archival materials, such as that which I 
did in England, were thus shown and 
discussed. 


The final program on June 26 featured 
appearances by Mr. Harding, Chairman 
of the Council of Friends of the Ban- 
croft Library, and Dr. Hammond. An 
effort was made to stimulate public in- 
terest in the Bancroft Library, and a 
not-very-veiled request for donations of 
materials was made. 


This series, which we called California 
Notebook, was never far out of the in- 
cubator stage. We had only about two 
weeks in which to prepare the first pro- 
gram, and felt ourselves extremely clever 
if we were able to have a program ready 
two days before it was to go on the 
Air. As everyone’s time was donated, 
and as KRON-TV provided the air- 
time and the technical staff, the actual 
budgetary expenditures for this program 
were astonishingly small. 

All of this was of course great fun, 
and I think did some good for the Li- 
brary. Several collections of materials 
came to us as a direct consequence of 
the broadcasts, and we probably famil- 
iarized some people with the Bancroft for 
the first time. The mail was quite light, 
however, and the television writers were 
notably unconcerned with us. The only 
reviews we had in the daily press were 
both from the same columnist, in one 
instance very favorable and in the other 
extremely hostile. 

One of the most amusing incidents of 
which I have heard concerns the exper- 
ience of an eastern professor in an Oak- 
land men’s shop. He had told the sales- 
man that he had come out to do re- 
search in the Bancroft Library, and re- 
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ceived the astonishing reply from the 
salesman, “Oh, yes, I have seen the Ban- 
croft Library on television. We watch 
in our room while we are not waiting 
on customers.” The scholar thought the 
salesman was somewhat unstable, know- 
ing full well that the Bancroft Library 
could not ke on television. Imagine his 
reaction when he found out from us 
that indeed we were! 

California Notebook was incredibly 
difficult to direct, and Randy Larsen of 
KRON-TV deserved much credit for his 
resourcefulness and his willingness to 
experiment. The chief problems he faced 
were: 1) the number and widely varying 
sizes of the props and 2) the inexper- 
ience of the guests, nearly all of whom 
had not appeared on television before, 
and only one of whom appeared more 
than once on California Notebook. Lar- 
sen frequently had to improvise as he 
went along, and yet never got ruffled 
or upset. In general, the camera work 
throughout the series was excellent. 


I do not think that another series 
with this format should be attempted. 
Programs featuring guest interviewing 
should not be scripted, for scripting in 
nearly every case destroys the spon- 
taneity. It would be too much to ex- 
pect that even an able lecturer could 
appear on television for the first time 
without being a bit nervous and with- 
out varying his speed of delivery some- 
what. If the remarks of the guests have 
to be synchronized with presentation of 
props, the possibilities for confusion are 
endless. We did not take advantage of 
most of our opportunities to get mixed 
up, but they were always present. 


Two types of historical programs 
seem preferable. One would be a series 
devoted to a single theme, such as the 
founding of the missions or the career 
of John C. Fremont. This type should 
utilize as many props as possible, should 
be handled by one narrator throughout, 
and should be completely scripted. The 
narrator would soon get enough exper- 
ience in reading for television so that he 
would appear not to be reading at all. 

The other type I suggest is regular 
course work for credit. A series on 
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California history using materials in the 
Bancroft Library and taught by a quali- 
fied lecturer, should be highly success- 
ful. This type should also be completely 
scripted and be handled throughout 
without guests. 

The University could also present a 
series of round table discussions which 
would be not only quite easy to produce 
but also important. Here a host might 
interview one or more University per- 
sons in a half-hour program once a week. 
This would of course require no script- 
ing whatever and only the briefest of 
preliminary discussion. The guests 
could bring along their own props and 
handle them themselves. 

All in all, our experience with televi- 
sion was quite stimulating. Most people 
who participated are convinced that tele- 
vision presents an extraordinary number 
of advantages for education. Far more 
can be shown and dramatized in 15 
minutes twice a week than can be han- 
dled in a dozen hour lectures, and due 
to the operation of a second camera, 
the pictures and documents can be 
brought directly in front of the viewer 
and enlarged. 

We are proud of the Bay Area's pio- 
neer library television series and think 
that we have successfully met the chal- 
lenge which was made to me at the out- 
set by a member of the University Li- 
brary staff: “If you can dramatize Ban- 
croft Library, you can dramatize any- 
thing.” 


Our Secretary, Mrs. W. R. Yelland, 
wishes you to know that because of a 
change in the method of preparing the 
Roster, there has been a delay. It will 
appear, however in September. If you 
have not requested your copy, you still 
have time. 


Technical Literature and Library 
Orientation is the title of a special course 
opening at UCLA Wednesday evening, 
September 24, at 7 o'clock. Johanna E. 
Allerding, librarian at the Engineering 
Library at UCLA, will conduct the 15 
weekly two-hour meeting University 
Extension course. 
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We occasionally hear of a librarian 
who, perhaps after too many years in the 
profession, develops a positive antipathy 
toward books and even toward the auth- 
ors who write them, who are considered 
unreliable about showing up at library 
receptions, or downright perverse in put- 
ting on page 206 of a novel a scene 
which nullifies the family rating the 
harassed book reviewer had given the 
book after only reading to page 200. Yet 
even more widespread is the deep and 
abiding suspicion many authors have of 
public libraries. True, they would prob- 
ably agree on the general usefulness of 
libraries to the populace at large, and 
they do not disdain using library facilities 
themselves, when they decide to try 
to get into the easy money of the 
lush and lurid historical fiction of our 
day and come in to find out exactly how 
Nero’s wife got rid of his mother. But 
many writers I have met act almost as if 
the libraries of the country were in some 
sort of conspiracy to keep them from 
the royalties they deserve. Let’s see how 
one of them sums the matter up. In a 
letter to Graham Greene some years 
ago, V. S. Pritchett remarks acidly: 
“A large public is allowed the use of 
my works without paying me a penny. 
The public and private libraries take a 
single copy of one of my books and farm 
it out to dozens of readers. It is very 
profitable for the private libraries; it is 
very gratifying to the public libraries, 
giving them the blessed sensation they 
are serving literature . . . One corres- 
pondent took the trouble to make some 
investigations and he discovered the in- 
teresting fact that from Newcastle Pub- 
lic Library, a book is likely to make for 
its author in the course of a year, about 
one-seventh of a penny.”! To this came 
a soothing reply from Graham Greene 
who, while admitting rather wistfully 
that some sort of royalties from libraries 
would be nice, goes on to warn his broth- 
er writer: “All the same don’t let us 


* Why Do I Write? An exchange of Views between 
Elizabeth Bowen, Graham Greene, and V. § 


Pritchett. London, 1948. p. 39-40. 
? Why Do I Write? p. 50. 


A Strange Hostility 


By A. D. MACKENZIE 


make the mistake of treating the librarian 
as an enemy. He is our greatest friend.” 


Well, I'm sure each of us is pleased 
at being Mr. Greene's greatest friend, 
but my experience has been that Pritch- 
ett’s attitude, or variations of it, is more 
prevalent among writers, even in this 
country where the problem of diminish- 
ing royalties is not nearly so acute as it 
is in England. I suppose it is only human 
nature that when an author sees his 
latest work standing unsold on the 
shelves of a book store day after day 
and then discovers that there is a waiting 
list for it at the library, his natural 
pleasure at being read at all is tempered 
by the feeling that somehow he is losing 
out financially. Some years ago a prom- 
inent author was asked to autograph a 
library copy of one of his books, which, 
unfortunately, was rather worn. “My 
God,” he cried out petulantly (he was 
a very prominent author indeed and 
could be petulant in public) — “don’t 
you people ever replace my books?” It 
seemed to cruel to remind him that the 
book in question was out of print, so 
he must have left convinced that the 
library was economizing at his expense. 


It would be nice if all writers could 
receive the royalties of a Mickey Spill- 
ane, but the fact that good literature 
does not pay as well as the sadistic- 
shocker school should not be blamed on 
the public library. The most prejudiced 
author, once he gets over the annoying 
fact that some people are getting his 
books for nothing, must on reflection 
concede that the benefits done him by 
libraries by far exceed any crimp they 
put in his profits. 


In the first place, the sheer volume 
of public library and circulating library 
buying in a country as large as ours is a 
factor, especially in the case of the seri- 
ous writer who is not an obvious book 
club or Hollywood type. Often these 
libraries afford almost the only market 
he has; and if the general public remains 
aloof from what he is attempting to do, 
he can at least console himself that he 
is reaching a fairly widespread audience, 
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geographically speaking, and that, thanks 
to the libraries, an interested minority 
in all parts of the country may follow 
his work. 


This is particularly true in the case 
of new writers of a serious or experi- 
mental type. I believe that most libraries 
feel a definite responsibility for such 
work; librarians are sincere in accept- 
ing their responsibility to represent 
all phases of our contemporary literature, 
to be on the lookout for new talent, and 
to bring it to the attention of readers. 
This patient day to day featuring of new 
writers in the public libraries across the 
country is in the long run far more ef- 
fective in winning readers than publicity 
campaigns, newspaper advertising, or 
autograph parties. New writers may not 
make much money at first; but thanks 
to our widespread library system, they 
will be read. 


Then, too, as Somerset Maugham rue- 
fully points out somewhere, every author 
experiences ups and downs of public 
attention. The man who sweeps the na- 
tion one year with a vivid romance about 
the French and Indian War will find 
himself unaccountably neglected the fol- 
lowing season when what he considers a 
superior work, a story based on Custer’s 
Last Stand, falls from the presses like 
an unripe plum. At least he can console 
himself that both books will be in librar- 
ies and perhaps the public will belatedly 
discover the merits of his second effort, 
at least to the extent of remembering his 
name when he writes a third. Through 
libraries the number of readers for his 
works constantly grows, even after his 
publishers have remaindered him and 
the booksellers remember him not. 

I don’t read surveys of reading interest 
for pleasure; in fact. I seldom read them 
at all and now that my examination-tak- 
ing days are over, it is unlikely that I'll 
seek them out in the future. Yet I seem 
to recall that those I have riffled through 
agree that in general the people who buy 
books are also the people who use public 
libraries. We know how it works with 
ourselves and our friends; we depend 
on the library to keep in touch with new 
trends, then when we come upon a 
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writer who wakens our enthusiasm, we 
buy his book. Certainly the author loses 
nothing to have the public library a place 
where readers may widen their experi- 
ence of all the facets of the contemporary 
scene. 


Finally, as was indicated at the A.L.A. 
Convention in New York, libraries are 
making a heroic stand, against all the 
anti-cultural pressure of the times, to 
maintain the free flow of ideas which is 
the essential climate for all writing. In 
this we hope to represent all significant 
writing. We hope to preserve unharmed 
all works that embody the labors and 
agonies and triumphs of every author 
of good will. We hope, of course, that 
the economic position of our writers im- 
proves. But we think it is equally im- 
portant to maintain in these times the 
one institution which affords every writer 
a haven and a means to reach his au- 
dience. 


Three headline stories about libraries 
came too late to make our deadline. One 
might be called Big Bites out of Build- 
ing, and has to do with the demolition 
of the old Carnegie Building in San 
Diego, where the walls came tumbling 
down under the encouragement of mod- 
ern machinery. The second: Rare Books 
get Hot Shower Bath, is about broken 
water pipes at UC Berkeley Library. 
An alert custodian broke a glass door 
with a fire hatchet and with the help of 
librarians, brought out the precious 
volumes. Luckily plumbers were on the 
grounds. having been called for another 
emergency, but even so, it took some 
time to stay the flood. A weary crew 
left about 2:30 a.m. Others later took 
up the task of salvage. The third story: 
The Earth Trembled, should tell the 
story of earthquake damaged libraries 
in Kern and Tulare Counties. We have 
no news from Eleanor Wilson since the 
big shake in Bakersfield, but hope some 
day she may tell us all about it. 
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EN YEARS HAVE PASSED 

since we lived in. Beverly Glen and 
[ sat one August day in the shade of 
a Japanese lantern tree and responded 
to the Editor’s lash by writing a page 
of news notes about academic libraries. 
Now we live on an adobe escarpment 
about midway between the Santa Mon- 
ica and the Baldwin hills, not far from 
the Inglewood fault, and I sit in an old 
wicker chair in the shade of a red-flower- 
ing gum tree—eucalptus ficafolia—and 
once again shudder under the Editor's 
quarterly whip, producing a page ac- 
cording to the Marshall Plan, a sluggish 
contributor enjoying an aestivated vaca- 
tion during which one deserts the solemn 
library temple for a pleasure dome built 


of lath. 


Trees and shrubs grow slowly in this 
heavy soil and yet they do grow, 
as our year’s absence proved to us. I 
know few greater joys than that of 
observing the seasonal changes and the 
growth of green things one has planted 
with his own (and his wife's!) hands. 
The European sycamore—the plane 
tree, so favorite a street planting in 
France where it is barbarously barbered 
—has become big and strong enough to 
climb. The fruit trees—nectarine, peach 
and apricot—do everything but bear 
fruit. The copa de oro has snaky stems 
as thick as one’s wrist, and its night- 
loving blooms fill the moist air with un- 
subtle scent. The blooming cycle which 
began with poppy, iris and pomegranate, 
passed then from red watsonia and blue 
jacaranda through orange dayvlilies, 
finally to the pink “naked ladies” whose 
bulbs open only when the earth is warm 
a foot down. Oleander and hibiscus in- 
herit the high summer; by the time they 
reach their scarlet prime the deciduous 
trees are beginning to yellow and fall. 


On the first terrace our herb garden 
sees the thyme past bloom and the rose- 
mary putting forth little pale blue 
flowers. Summer savory, sweet mar- 
joram and oregano still show a few white 
flowers. Every other year I let the 
lavender go unharvested, and now the 


A Summer Miscellany 
By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


five bee-humming bushes are a sweet 
forest of dusty green foliage and laven- 
der flowers. 


Another terrace down the pittosporum 
is at the awkward stage between bush 
and tree. This Australian enjoys a brief 
blooming time in spring; its perfume 
is like the orange. The roots of the 
lemon-scented gum—eucalyptus  citrio- 
doro — have finally penetrated the adobe 
armor to reach the sandy substratum 
— and see how it grows! Yellow and 
purple lantana have the sweetest of all 
foliage when crushed. Clear down at 
the street a lone carob tree reaches a size 
sure to tempt the city fathers to order 
it cut down to make way for gutter 
and sidewalk. 

The one item of plant life which 
grows equally well from top to bottom 
of the yard is “your friendly Bermuda 
grass,” whose speeding China-bound 
roots are miles beyond recovery. The 
classic novel about this insidious creeper 
is Greener Than You Think, by the An- 
geleno Ward Moore, a reading of which 
will lead one to hesitate before fooling 
around with any of these new-fangled 
earth fixatives and chlorophyllips. 

I was wondering how far I could 
write before a book crept in. Let me 
say tentatively that I have one here 
with me in the wicker chair to rest my 
eyes with when plant-watching grows 
tiresome. It is a book of essays by John 
Lehmann called The Open Night. They 
appeared first in the periodical called 
Penguin New Writing, founded and 
edited by Lehmann and which, strangely 
enough, flourished during the war and 
died afterwards—a fate similar to that 
of its only peer, Connolly's Horizon. I 
remember with what excitement I looked 
forward to the appearance of those 
paper-bound periodicals, priced so 
cheaply, and whose tasteful typograph- 
ical formats made the mere scanning of 
them a delight. 

Since giving my complete run of the 
forty numbers of Penguin New Writing 
to my college library, I miss it less with 
the appearance of volumes of poems 
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And now 
Rereading 
Lehmann’s work in book form solidifies 
my first impression that his are among 
the best literary essays of our time. They 
do not depend upon any pretentious 
formulae or canons of the so-called 


and stories selected from it. 
these essays by the editor. 


“new criticism.” They are written in- 
stead from a direct response to exper- 
ience, filtered through the lens of 
Lehmann’s wide reading in many litera- 
tures. Their subjects are all prosers and 
poets who died during Lehmann’s life- 
time: Henry James, Proust, Conrad, 
Yeats, Joyce, Edward Thomas, Rilke and 
others. 

They are written in a rich yet supple 
prose, as for example this paragraph 
from the essay on Proust: “If the artist 
is true to his vision; that is, if his work is 
dictated by the restless searchings of his own 
mind and by the ceaseless flowerings of his 
own imagination, then the situation he 
creates, the symbols he introduces, rising ir- 
radiated from these deeper levels where all 
experience is unconsciously transformed, will 
have aesthetic truth and partake of those 
profound moral judgments and perceptions 
of beauty which are our most precious in- 
stinct and intuition. It is the refusal to 
work those seams because of the surface 
calls of the moment, the falsification of the 
judgment and perception for the sake of 
accepted codes and popular demands, and 
the permitting of political or social interest 
to dictate the shape and meaning of a work 
rather than instinct—these are the crimes and 
it is this criminal code that Proust insists on 
for the artist...” 

There is a wonderful essay about the 
Greek poet Demetrios Capetakanis who 
wrote almost miraculously in English, 
and which includes this unforgettable 


vignette: 

He died in Westminster Hospital on 9th 
March 1944 of incurable leukemia. He was 
32 years old . . . The day before his death 
I had gone in to see him in the early eve- 
ning, and sat beside his bed, fighting against 
the acceptance of what his grey and hollow 
face unmistakably told me. He had beside 
him an enormous apple, which my mother 
had sent him from her garden. ‘I have been 
eating it all day,’ he said to me. ‘It’s the 
most wonderful apple.’ In fact very little 


of it had been consumed, as he had at that 
last stage neither the energy nor the appe- 
tite, but he held it as if it symbolized for 
him the warmth and fullness of summer 
and the richness of the earth's fruits, all the 
things he knew he was being deprived of 
forever. 
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The essay on Virginia Woolf is also 
one of the best in this collection, for 
until he founded his own publishing 
house Lehmann was the manager of 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf's Hogarth 
Press and knew her well. 


I have yet to read all of Virginia 
Woolf’s books, and the reading of 
Lehmann’s essay made me hungry for 
The Waves and To The Lighthouse. It 
was Sunday night and the library was 
closed. A master-key let me into the 
black stacks and I moled my way to the 
PR’s. Alas, the two I wanted were out. 
I consoled myself by flashlight browsing 
among her contemporaries, and by one 
of those occult magnetisms I was drawn 
to a book by Sidney Keyes, the English 
poet who died in the Tunisian campaign 
at the age of 20. Opening it at random 
my eye leaped to “Elegy for Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Woolf’—she who had drowned 
herself in the River Ouse not long be- 
fore Keyes’s own death on the African 
desert. I new instantly I was reading 
a great poem. 

Unfortunate lady, where white crowfoot 

binds 

Unheeded garlands, starred with 

crumpled flowers, 

Lie low, sleep well, safe from the rabid 

winds 


Of war and argument, our hierarchies 
and powers. 


Let the clear current spare you, once 

A water spirit, spare your quiet eyes; 

Let worm and newt respect your 
diffidence— 

And sink, tired lovely skull, beyond 
surprise. 


Over that head, those small distinguished 
bones 

Hurry, young river, guard their privacy; 

Too common, by her grave the willow 
leans 

And trails its foliage fittingly. 


In time’s retreat, a stickleback’s 

Most complicated house, she lies: 

Colours and currents tend her; no more 
vex 

Her river-mind our towns and broken 
skies. 


I sat there on the cold floor, letting 
the poem’s music reverberate in my 
mind, and those four quatrains seemed 
then to outweigh the thousands of books 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HE BANDS ARE STRIKING UP 

and we are marching in, floating 
in rather, as in a dream. Step by step, 
moment by moment, the time is drawing 
nearer and nearer to the instant of stand- 
ing up and beginning. So, come along 
with me and let us recapture for myself 
and for you the gaiety of the Newbery- 
Caldecott dinner. Many of you were 
there, but perhaps you do not know 
about my falling down, and about the 
mouse. And those of you who were 
not there might like to have this inside- 
the-author report. For to my surprise 
the dinner was a joyous and happy 
event, certainly one of the most exciting 
happenings of my life. 

I say, “to my surprise,” because, 
from the moment of receiving the news 
that I had been awarded the Newbery 
medal, I had numbly anticipated the 
awful moment when I would have to 
stand up and say something. Having 
often been struck dumb in the presence 
of one person, how could I possibly 
address an audience of that size and 
importance? Fortunately I had not much 
time to brood for there were the packing 
and the moving from California to take 
care of, the paper to write, the gown 
to buy. 

But finally all these preliminaries are 
over and over, too, is the fabulous re- 
ception of Monday afternoon for 
authors and artists, a beautiful reception 
meeting new friends and old, very heart- 
warming, and a sort of warming-up ex- 
ercise for the banquet itself. I have been 
held captive in the amazing Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel and our room, high up 
like the tower room of Rapunzel— 
though I have no golden tresses to let 
down—contributes to the unreality of 
this occasion so, taking in new impres- 
sions, I still do not have time to brood. 
My gay gaoler is sparkling Margaret 
McElderry. My husband happily breezes 
in and out between meetings. And dash- 
ing Nicholas Mordvinoff, the Caldecott 
winner, my partner in these honors being 
bestowed, posts in from time to time 
for a sandwich or to talk. 


The Inside Story of a Medal Recipient 


By ELEANOR ESTES 


And in this room, though I do not 
have a magic belt such as Rufus longed 
for in “The Moffats” which would, by 
pushing one button or another, conjure 
up for him whatever at the moment he 
fancied eating, still there is a magic but- 
ton to press and I have but to say 
“chicken sandwiches,” or “a long cool 
drink,” and by some mumbo-jumbo be- 
hind the scenes they appear. It is like 
fairyland and I am under a spell. I 
am still under a spell when at last the 
banquet night is here and I am in the 
white gown which has not been lost 
between New York and New Haven 
as it almost was, requiring the alert 
and steady minds of my husband, Har- 
court, Brace, and Company, and B. Alkt- 
man to retrieve it from the hidden store- 
rooms of the express company where ‘it 
was going to remain, apparently, until 
long after the banquet night. 

Anyway here I am dressed in the 
rescued gown, and all of us move, still 
as in a dream, through the pre-banquet 
party. The music is lively and Mr. Mel- 
cher and I are the fortunate ones who 
alone seize this opportunity for a dance 
together. Then we are led into a little 
room with three rows of chairs set close 
together reminding one of playing “Go- 
ing to Jerusalem.” We are not playing 
a game however. We are practicing the 
seating arrangement for the head tables, 
I am told later. Pictures are taken, three 
jovial huntsmen in red jackets and with 
horns make a lively entrance, the music 
in the ball-room strikes up and now we 
are really going in. I feel like Cin- 
derella. My arm is in that of Will Lip- 
kind, author of “Finders Keepers,” and 
we enter the ball-room to music and 
trumpets. It sounds and is very gay 
and my heart-beats tell me it is almost 
time for the talk. I am at the table 
now. My husband, Margaret Me 
Elderry, Nicholas Mordvinoff, and Miss 
Moore are out of sight, lost to me. They 
are at my table but on the other side 
of the rostrum. But there is Mr. Mel- 
cher on one side of me and Mr. Lipkind 
on the other both of whom, whenever 
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they suspect a moment of terror in me, 
put it to rout with a witty and distract- 
ing story. And there is a sea of the 
most smiling, welcome faces before my 
eyes. Shall I ever forget those smiles 
and especially the smile of Spencer Scott 
of Harcourt, Brace, and Company whose 
table is right below ours; for a glance 
at his face when courage grows dim is 
a reminder that the occasion is beauti- 
ful and gay and not the torture ex- 
pected. 


I presume a dinner was served me but 
let me, like so many of the delegates 
at the political conventions, “pass” on 
that and lose myself instead in the fes- 
tivity, in the music makers going from 
table to table with appropriate tunes 
(the voice of Mr. Melcher is the 
strongest and most carefree of all); in 
the ballons with “Finders-Keepers” and 
“Ginger Pye” printed on them and set 
afloat in a mass to the discomposure of 
the Lippincott people seated at the table 
below, for they had not seen them, gath- 
ered there, ready to fall; in the colored 
streamers floating down from crowded 
balconies. And let me reassure myself 
with the spectacle of all the people 
before me, all the people in beautiful 
clothes, the' friendly people, workers like 
myself with books and with children. 
Let me think of the thousands and 
thousands of children that are behind 
these hundreds and hundreds of smiling 
faces. And let me think of the grateful- 
ness that is in my heart for being one 
of these for whom the party is being 
given. 

And, so, I am finally presented and 
the moment is here to stand and to say 
something. I have the paper gathered 
in my hands. It is now sink or swim. 
There is nothing to fear, I say to myself 
as I push back my chair. These are won- 
derful people. And what happens? I 
fall down. I do not faint though many 
of my dear: friends seated below and 
seeing me disappear under the table be- 
lieve this has happened. I have never 
fainted. This my friends do not know. 
But in crucial moments I have on at 
least one other occasion fallen down. I 
am thinking of my debut as an actor 
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at the age of five. I was a butterfly in 
the chorus of a play for which my sis 
ter was the star. Cardboard soles were 
sewn into the dyed orange stockings in 
which we butterflies were supposed to 
trip, oh not trip—that was what I did 
—flit, rather, gracefully across the stage. 
The wrong pair of stockings was put on 
my legs and instead of flitting I tripped 
and turned a series of somersaults before 
bouncing back to my feet. The moment 
lasted, for me, a long time. My mother’s 
reassurances at the end of the play to 
her tearful and conscience-smitten little 
girl that it did not matter never con- 
vinced me. I had ruined the play. 


Now here I am being presented at the 
Newbery-Caldecott dinner and I am 
on my hands and knees. The chair of 
Will Lipkind, as he gallantly moved it 
aside to let me, in my voluminous skirt, 
out and up, gathered a great portion of 
my white skirt under it and so I am 
pinned. At the moment I do not know 
what is pinning me down and Will Lip- 
kind does not know but seeing me in 
rather a dilemma, upon the floor instead 
of making my way to the rostrum, he 
pushes his chair still farther back and 
gathers still more of my skirt under 
it. I am pinned down now to such an 
extent that I fall almost to the floor. 
From this advantageous position I read- 
ily see wherein lies my difficulty and in 
a hoarse whisper implore Mr. Lipkind 
to remove his chair from off my skirt. 
He rapidly now sizes up the situation, 
obligingly complies, and I am able to 
stand up, not stricken dumb by this un- 
usual preliminary but in high good 
spirits—the butterfly incident of years 
ago racing through my mind. 

I do not have time to conjecture what 
conclusions the audience may reach in 
regard to the way that Eleanor Estes 
approaches the rostrum. The fall seems 
to have set me off to a good start and 
to my rapturous amazement from the 
moment that at last I stand at the ros- 
trum I find myself enjoying every mo- 
ment. I should like to have the pleasure 
and joy of talking to this beneficent and 
delightful audience over and over. But, 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The Trouble With Books 


By DORIS E. TULL 


DORIS E. TULL, Librarian of the Pajaro 
Branch, Watsonville, gives us this glimpse 
of her “public” and of her “troubles with 
books.” Mrs. Tull has contributed to many 
periodicals but this is her. first appearance 
in the California Librarian. 


TANDING BY THE MAILBOX 

ON OUR FRONT PORCH, I 
looked with annoyance at the letter in 
my hand. First of all, our absent-minded 
postman had left mail at my home ad- 
dress again. And this particular letter 
had, stamped across its face in almost un- 
decipherable characters, “Returned For 
Better Address.” 

“Of all the luck,” I said, exasperated. 
“Now I suppose Ill never get that book 
back.” 

Chico was waiting by the bus stop 
on the next street, as I crossed over to 
the library. He wore a snappy grey 
suit and carried an enormous bunch of 
red roses in one hand. His white teeth 
flashed and his huge diamond sparkled 
as he waved the other hand vigorously 
at me. 

I looked wildly around to see if there 
was anyone in ear-shot. There was. 
“Good Heavens, here it comes!” I 
groaned. 

It came. “Hello, Mama!” Chico 
shouted. One startled matron gave me 
a nasty look and elevated her chins 
at least ten degrees in passing. Two 
elderly men were content with specula- 
tive glances, and a lanky truck driver 
unloading supplies at a nearby grocery 
grinned and whistled. 

I pulled myself to a stop with an 
effort, trying for a nonchalant effect. 
Chico, it. was known, was a “bigtime” 
backroom gambler in the poolroom, and 
boasted often and loudly of his ability 
to put away a quart of whiskey daily 
without apparent ill effect. But he was 
a neighbor of ours, and a very good 
neighbor, indeed. Scarcely a day passed 
but fruits and vegetables arrived from 
his garden at our back door, and he 
was always presenting, with great flour- 
ish, candy, money or other tokens of 
his affection to our two little boys. Mere 
passers-by could not be expected to 


know that the free-hearted Mexican 
was only addressing me as he did in con- 
versations with my sons. “Mind Mama,” 
he advised them. “She’s a good Mama 
—tells you right.” 

“What beautiful flowers!” I said. 
“And where are you headed this after- 
noon?” 


Chico stuck out his chest. “Sure, good 
flowers—I pay six dollar for wan dozen. 
Chico gets the best, you bet. I go to 
hospital een Salinas.” He gestured. 
“My frand, she ees very bad seek. I 
am waiting now for bus. Where you 
go now, Mama? You look too mad, eh?” 


“To the library, as usual on Fridays,” 
I said, laughing at his inflection in spite 
of myself. “And I suppose I am a, bit, 
“mad,” at that. More book trouble.- : 
People borrow them, and they don't 
return them.” 

Chico shook his head, sadly. “Books, 
they cause troubles. My frand, she have 
troubles over books. Ees too bad.” * 

The bus arrived then, and he climbed 
aboard, getting himself and the huge 
bouquet through the door with diff- 
culty. 

I wondered idly for a few moments 
about Chico’s “frand” and her troubles 
with books, but not for long, for my 
own grievances in that direction were 
quite enough for me. It was invoice 
time at the library, and I shuddered to 
think of the numbers that must, of ne- 
cessity, be checked as missing. 

For the rest of the afternoon I worked 
on my invoice, in between attending 
to borrowers’ wants, and when, check- 
ing down the long sheets, I came to 
Levy’s “The Happy Family,” I hesitated, 
left the space beside it blank, and decided 
to take a few minutes after closing 
time, go to the address listed on the 
borrower's book pocket, and make one 
last effort to discover what I could of 
her whereabouts. 

I remembered her well. She had come 
into the library one afternoon almost 
a month before. Unlike most Mexican 
girls in our community, her dress was 
a quiet color, fitting her slim body 
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smartly, and her black curls showed a 
recent becoming permanent. 

“I'd like a card, please,” she requested. 

I paused at my work as she filled it 
in, and then copied name, address and 
reference on a borrower's pocket. “Del- 
phina Marquez,” the name read, in pre- 
cise penmanship, with an address on San 
Juan Road. 

The girl hesitated between the stacks, 
looking at me, and I arose. “May I 
help you?” I asked. 

Her big, liquid eyes flashed, gratefully. 
“If you will, please.” 

She knew exactly what she wanted, 
and when I handed her the book, she 
glanced through it with appreciation. 
“Educated and intelligent,” I thought 
with approval, as I checked out her 
selection and told her the rules of the 
library. I am always glad when people 
choose non-fiction, especially self-help 
material, but most of our readers seem 
to prefer “shootin’’’ westerns or mys’ 
tery horrors. 


I never saw the girl again. After 


two weeks had passed and she failed 


to reappear, I mailed out the usual 
overdue card and, getting no result, the 
letter which had today been returned 
to me. 

There are all too many cases such 
as this. Our County “branch” is located 
in an outlying district, among apart- 
ments and auto courts occupied, for 
the most part, by itinerant fruit and 
vegetable workers. “Here today, gone 
tomorrow” is more truth than poetry 
with reference to these people, who 
often depart with library books among 
their possessions. I have never ceased 
to deplore their lack of responsibility in 
this respect. But this is a branch of the 
free County Library, whose object is 
to make reading material available to 
the public at no cost, thus doing a very 
real service. Deposits on books, except 
in rare instances, are not required, and 
even fines on overdue material are levied 
after much consideration as to the cause 
of delinquency. So, while some books 
are lost, I check them out, trust in God 
and my own ability to recover them, 
and go hopefully about my business. 
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New tenants were living in the house 
at Delphina’s former address, I dis- 
covered. Only one woman in the neigh- 
borhood could be found who knew her, 
and this woman had no idea where 
she was now. “The cops come one night 
and took her husband away,” she said, 
wiping her hands on her apron. “I 
didn’t see her around no more.” 


So “The Happy Family” hadn't 
helped, I thought, with a pang of sym- 
pathy. But she might at least have 
returned the book. It had been the only 
copy at the branch, and I had recently 
had a request for it from the County 
Library, marked “rush.” But that was 
that. Regretfully, I checked it among 
the missing. 

I got another report’ on Chico's 
“frand” as time went on. He had gone 
to visit her several times each week, 
always bearing choice gifts of fruit, ex- 
pensive candy, or lovely flowers. And 
then, suddenly, he began going out every 
morning, clad in hunting jacket and 
hip boots, and I knew the duck season 
was open. 

One night he handed in three ducks 
at the door, all nicely plucked and 
wrapped in waxed paper, and un- 
wrapped them, proudly to show me. “I 
lift my gun, like this,” he demonstrated. 
“Poom, Poom! Three ducks, like that. 
Pooh, nothing to it!” 

“Oh, by the way,” I said, after I had 
duly admired his skill and thanked him, 
“don’t you go to the hospital any more? 
How is your girl-friend, anyway?” 

“Not girl-frand,” Chico said. “Just 
frand. Her old man and me are like 
thees—went to first war together. I 
know that girl seence little muchacha 
so high. She’s married to-a no-good.” 
He shook his head, mournfully. “No 
good for nothin’, by Gosh.” Chico 
used his hands, talking fast. “He hit 
her, wham!—like thees. Break two ribs 
on thees side. Wham, like that—three 
ribs on other side. Then, whoom!—her 
as my daughter, Helena, often philo- 
sophically observes, “Have to do.” 

Then, there was the mouse of whom, 
fortunately, I and the majority of the 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Separation Of Professional and 


Nonprofessional Work In Public Libraries 
By EDWARD A. WIGHT 


CHAPTER I 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL AND 
NONPROFESSIONAL WORK 


THIS IS THE first part of a paper written 
for the Library Development Committee. The 
final chapters will appear in our December 
issue. 


Development of Library Profession. 
— The work of the librarian has a long 
and honorable history. For almost as 
long as there have been records of 
man’s achievement someone has been 
in charge of keeping these records. The 
form and use of the records have 
largely dictated the nature of the kind 
of work which was required of the per- 
son (the librarian) in charge of the 
records. 


When the records wéte in the form 
of pictographs on the walls of caves no 
“keeper of the records” was required. 
When they were made on tablets of 
stone and were capable of being gath- 
ered together a custodian was needed. 
The Great Babylonian library, where 
the tablets of stone were kept on shelves, 
is the classic example. 


Another stage in the development of 
records was reached when writing was 
done on sheets or rolls of parchment 
or other flexible material. The great 
library gathered together at Alexandria 
under the Ptolemys, in the fourth and 
third centuries before Christ, consisted 
largely of records on parchment and 
similar materials. However, these books 
were not for general use, so that the 
major work of the librarian consisted 
of custodial duties—that is, preserving 
the collection intact. 


Another stage in the history of the 
development of the profession of li- 
brarianship was reached when, in the 
middle ages, the universities were 
established in Europe. In the early 
English universities the few books first 
available were chained to the reading 
desks. The few scholars who read the 
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manuscripts bound into volumes sat at 
the desk which was an integral part of 
the book stall or shelves. Some of these 
stalls may still be seen as at Merton 
College at Oxford. Some of the vol- 
umes still show the marks of the metal 
on the binding by which they were 
chained to the stall. 


The development of the method of 
printing books from movable type did 
not at first make much change in the 
work of the “keeper of printed books.” 
There were still relatively few books 
and few readers. Only relatively re- 
cently, in terms of man’s recorded his- 
tory, were there enough books and 
readers for any one to think of estab- 
lishing a public circulating library. 

Books are still precious for the knowl- 
edge and inspiration which they con- 
tain. But most books are no longer 
so precious because of their scarcity. 
The function of the modern public 
library is to collect, preserve, and make 
useful the content of. books and re- 
lated records of man’s cultural heritage. 
The basic functions of the modern li- 
brarian are primarily those connected 
with the selection of materials and the 
stimulation and guidance of their use. 
Librarians are no longer primarily 
“Keepers of books.” 

Yet so strong is the effect of tradi- 
tion that many people still think the 
chief job of librarians is to keep the 
books on the shelves or to keep the 
records of who has withdrawn the books. 
Obviously, these things have to be well 
and accurately done, but no longer is 
it the job of the librarian. 


1 “Keeper of Printed Books’’ is still the title of the 
person who is head of one of the major divisions of 
the British Museum Library. 


x California Library Association, Certification Com- 
mittee. ‘‘Professional versus non-professional positions 
in libraries."' Handbook and proceedings of the annual 
meeting 1932. Publication No. 33, pp. 57-62. 
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Work of California Librarians. — As 
long ago as 1932, a committee of Cali- 
fornia librarians compiled a list of pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional tasks in 
public libraries.* A revised edition of 
“Library tasks: A classified list” was 
published by the Association in 1941. 
Again in 1948 a group of California li- 
brarians was active on the “Sub-com- 
mittee on analysis of library duties of 
the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Admin- 
istration.” Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, 
Librarian of the Long Beach Public 
Library, was Chairman of the Sub-com- 
mittee and Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan, 
of the State Library, was Vice-chair- 
man. Other California librarians who 
comprised the group were: Roberta 
Bowler, Los Angeles Public Library, 
John Dale Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hickenlooper Hebar, Alham- 
bra Public Library, Ardis Lodge, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
Library, Mrs. Dorothy Engstrum Rosen, 
University of Southern California, Mrs. 
Nell Steckel Steinmetz, Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences Library, and 
Elizabeth A. Williams, Los Angeles 
Board of Education Library. The mem- 
bers of this Subcommittee prepared the 
Descriptive list of professional and non- 
professional duties in libraries, published 
by A.L.A. in a preliminary draft in 
1948. 


In spite of the outstanding work 
done by a few California librarians in 
establishing the distinctions between 
professional and nonprofessional library 
tasks or duties, the old idea that a 
Librarian should do any or all (or most) 
of the work in libraries still persists in 
practice in many libraries. The Cali- 
fornia Library Association’s Library. 
Development Committee, meeting in 
Berkeley in the spring of 1952, decided 
that further effort should be made to 
establish clearly in the practice of the 
profession, even in the smallest libraries, 
the idea that librarians must separate 
professional and nonprofessional work. 
Failure to do this is a major hindrance 
to library development. A significant 
part of the shortage of professional li- 
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brarians which exists in the State could 
be eliminated IF LIBRARIANS PER- 
FORMED ONLY PROFESSIONAL 
WORK. 


Many librarians will say “It can’t be 
done in my library. We are too small.” 
The answer of the Library Develop- 
ment Committee is, we believe it can 
and must be done if public libraries 
are to play their proper role in the 
cultural life of the community. Li- 
brarianship cannot develop or maintain 
professional status unless librarians do 


PROFESSIONAL WORK. Profes- 


sional standards of pay cannot be estab- 
lished and maintained unless the work 
is of professional caliber. 


In simple terms of money, a com- 
munity cannot afford to spend public 
funds to pay professional wages for 
so-called professional workers who do 
the simple clerical work of charging 
and discharging books, returning books 
to the shelves, sending out over-due 
notices, copying duplicate catalog cards, 
and the myriad of other simple routine 
clerical jobs. If the librarian is paid 
at the rate of $300 a month to do 
work which can be done equally well 
and rapidly by a person who gets $200 
a month, the salary cost per unit of 
work is half again what it should be! 
It is that simple, from a purely finan- 
cial point of view. 


Approval by Superior Authority. — 
The Library's superior authority — 
Library Board, supervisors, commis- 
sioners, manager, or other authority— 
will recognize the business-like practice 
which the library wishes to institute in 
separating professional and nonpro- 
fessional work. However, it is impor- 
tant that the methods of the study and 
the general plans be known and ap- 
proved in advance by the library's 
superior authority. This is important 
when the plans reach the stage where 
approval and implementation are 
necessary. The proposals may repre- 
sent a definite change in policy, or the 
establishment of one where none existed 
before. 
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Definition of Professional Work. — 
Dictionary and encyclopedia definitions 
of professional work are readily avail- 
able. The essence of the distinction, as 
applied to libraries, is that the librarian 
works primarily with the contents of 
books. The nonprofessional works pri- 
marily with the outsides of books, the 
records about them, and the physical 
facilities providing for their storage and 
use. This is an obvious over-simplifica- 
tion. Specific examples of differences 
will be given in the following section. 


Examples of differences in profes- 
sional and nonprofessional work. — It 
must be remembered that we are 
describing work, not the employee who 
does the work. In general, the A.L.A. 
Descriptive List of Professional and 
Nonprofessional duties in Libraries is 
a safe guide. However, jobs that have 
the same names in different libraries 
are not necessarily done in the same 
way to produce the same product or 
service, and therefore are not neces- 
sarily classified identically. 

One library may have such a small 
collection that cataloging consists only 
of making author and title cards, using 
only the title page data. This type of 
cataloging is entirely a clerical task, 
since it involves only copying and 
arranging copy in standard form on 
standardized cards. Cataloging is a 
clerical task when it consists only of 
checking the volume in hand with the 
information from a standard profes- 
sional tool, such as A.L.A. Booklist, or 
Library of Congress or Wilson cards, 
and copying the appropriate entries in 
standard form. Original cataloging of 
fiction, where no classification number 
is used and no subject headings are 
used, may be safely rated as “clerical.” 
Duplicating cards, typing headings and 
filing cards according to established 
rules are further examples of nonpro- 
fessional work. 

The professional level is reached in 
cataloging when the work involves 
knowledge of the contents of the ma- 
terial being cataloged in relation to an 
established system of classifying knowl- 
edge. 
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Most of the kinds and volume of 
work most typically associated with cir- 
culation work are, by similar stand- 
ards, clerical in nature. Examples are 
charging, discharging, counting and 
recording circulation, returning books 
to the shelves, reading shelves, com- 
puting and collecting fines, receiving 
applications and issuing borrower's 
cards, receiving “reserves,” sending out 
overdue notices, and answering ques- 
tions about the location of various col- 
lections. Supervision of a group of 
clerical staff may well be assigned to 
a person in a “top” clerical class of 
position. 

Among the few professional tasks 
typical of circulation work are recom- 
mendations of general library policy 
about circulation work. 


Some libraries group with the circu- 
lation work such professional tasks as 
advising readers about their selection 
of books, preparing reading lists and 
bibliographies, and answering reference 
questions. This is definitely not recom- 
mended.? 


The grouping of the large volume of 
nonprofessional work with the smaller 
volume of professional tasks such as 
reference and readers’ advisory service 
around the “main desk” will be referred 
to later. ' 


Volume of Professional and Nonpro- 
fessional work.—In terms of man- 
hours about two-thirds of the volume 
of public library work is nonprofes- 
sional. This is a general average, based 
upon only a few libraries studied in 
great detail. 


Thirty-seven public libraries kept 
detailed daily records of the time spent 
in all kinds of jobs or work done for 
four months, as part of the study Li- 
brary cost and budgets reported by 
Emma V. Baldwin and William E. Mar- 
cus.) This study showed that only 24.2 
per cent of all the work performed 


2 See, for further examples of professional and non- 
professional duties connected with registration and 
circulation, reference work, and assistance to readers, 
the lists of tasks in ‘‘Descriptive List of Professional 
and Nonprofessional duties in libraries.” 

Baldwin, Emma V. and William E. Marcus, Library 
Costs and Budgets. Bowker, 1941, 201 p. 
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was professional. Some of the libraries 
had WPA then. Omitting these, for 
the regular staff the median was 27.2 
per cent of the total time which was 
spent in professoinal work. The per- 
centage for individual libraries varied 
from 17.5 to 45.7. 


Another study, conducted for the 
Public Library Inquiry* in 1948, was 
made in only three libraries. The largest 
library is in excess of over 400,000 popu- 
lation, has about 300 on its staff, and 
spends about $1,000,000 yearly. Of its 
total man-hours, 30.5 per cent were 
professional. The smallest library is in 
a town of 14,200 people, and has a staff 
of 9 full-time and 3 part-time persons. 
Its percentage of professional work was 
29.5. These figures are for each whole 
system—not for any separate branch, 
station or department. 


Individual libraries will vary some- 
what from the figures cited. The per- 
centage of time devoted to strictly pro- 
fessional work may be higher, especially 
if the library has a vigorous and well- 
developed program of group and com- 
munity work. 


Kinds of Clerical Work in Libraries. 
— Since about two-thirds of work in 
typical public libraries is nonprofes- 
sional, and largely clerical, this type of 
work requires further attention. Li- 
braries do some kinds of clerical work 
that is similar to work in most business 
organizations. Examples are typing, 
counting and recording money, book- 
keeping, recording and compiling sta- 
tistics, opening mail, answering corre- 
spondence, operating mimeographs and 
other types of duplicating machines, 
and receiving applications. Other ex- 
amples can be added according to the 
volume and variety of the program of 
the Library. This is called “office cleri- 
cal” work in this report. Medium- 
sized libraries will normally have 
enough work for at least one person 
with business school type of training. 

However, the largest volume of li- 
brary nonprofessional work is con- 


4 Pierce, Watson O'D. west Measurement in Public 
Libraries. New York, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1949, 238 p. 
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nected with the acquisition of materials, 
cataloging and processing materials, 
maintaining records about materials in 
the library and the persons who use 
them, and returning materials to their 
proper shelf or other locations. These 
operations are all important. This type 
of work is called “library clerical work.” 


The work of the library could not be 
carried on without office and library 
clerical types of work. But being essen- 
tial does not change its basic non- 
professional nature. 


Relative Difficulty of Library Cleri- 
cal Work. —It is not enough merely 
to separate the clerical from the pro- 
fessional work. In a library with more 
clerical work than one person can do, 
so that there are two or more staff 
members doing clerical work, there 
should be some separation of easy and 
more difficult clerical work. This is 
based on the simple principle that easy 
work is worth less money than more 
dificult work; that is, that the pay 
scale for a member of the staff doing 
dificult work should be higher than 


for one doing simple work. 


In the professional work it is easy to 
defend the fact that the head librarian 
does more difficult work than the other 
librarians. If this were not true, the 
librarian should not expect to get more 
pay than others on the professional 
staff. The responsibility for planning, 
for preparing, submitting, and admin- 
istering the budget, and other. types of 
“top” administration, are more difficult 
and responsible than most of the other 
professional work; the head librarian 
therefore gets a higher rate of pay than 
other librarians on the staff. 


Similarly, clerical work varies in dif- 
ficulty—easy and more difficult work 
can be separated to some extent when 
there is more than one person to whom 
clerical work is assigned. 


It has already been mentioned that 
the methods by which work is carried 
out in a specific library may affect the 
“grading” of the difficulty of work. 
The examples which follow are given 

(Continued on page 54) 
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What About A Storage Library? 


Purpose. — The problem of finding space for 
books is important to all librarians and to 
many a matter of immediate urgency. Co- 
operative storage libraries have been widely 
accepted as a means of relieving crowded 
stacks, and sometimes as an instrument of 
cooperation in acquisition and service. In 
fact, such a library has been discussed, more 
or less seriously, in Northern California from 
time to time over a period of years. With 
this in mind, the Committee on Regional 
Cooperation, Northern Division, California 
Library Association, appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to study the present situation of li- 
draries in this area, to examine the feasibility 
and the need of a storage library, to discover 
whether librarians are interested in such a 
scheme, to what extent they might parti- 
cipate in it, and what legal or financial ob- 
stacles it might encounter. 


Survey. — A questionnaire was drawn up by 
the subcommittee and sent out to 280 li- 
braries in Northern California. This num- 
ber included 82 municipal libraries, the State 
Library and 36 country libraries, 45 college 
and university libraries, 24 junior college li- 
braries and 92 special libraries. The purpose 
of this questionnaire was to acquire the ini- 
tial data for deciding on the feasibility of 
such a project. It was realized that the or- 
ganization and financing of any storage plan 
would ultimately be based on the opinions of 
librarians and the use they would make of it. 


All types of libraries were included in 
this survey because unlike the Midwest Inter- 
library Center, the New England Deposit 
Library and other cooperative centers in the 
East, Northern California has too few aca- 
demic institutions within its area to warrant 
a storage library limited to that field. If 
a larger area than Northern California were 
included, the elements of distance and time 
would be great drawbacks to the success of 
the plan. 


Replies were received from 85 libraries, 
a little less than one third of those to whom 
the questionnaire was sent. Since these 85 
replies were tabulated several more have been 
received. Discussion with other librarians has 
further clarified the picture. A meeting with 
Ralph Esterquest, in charge of the Midwest 
Inter-library Center in Chicago, was of par- 
ticular interest and benefit to members of 
the committee. 


Survey Results.— The results of the ques- 
tionnaire show that many libraries in the 
area have new buildings and therefore are 
not overcrowded at present. Several, have, 
however, foreséen that they will need more 
space in the future, from two to ten years 
from now. Moreover, some of these libraries 
with ample space have materials which they 
would store immediately. Little used ma- 
terials would be sent to the storage library 
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to make active collections more attractive 
and easier and less expensive to handle. 


Materials. The kinds of material most 
likely to be sent to a storage library were 
listed as these: 


Early editions of reference materials 
Minor fiction 

Back sets of serials 

Old encyclopedias 

Yearbooks 

Old textbooks 

Newspapers 

State documents 


Cooperative Acquisitions. — Although inter- 
est was expressed in the project for a stor- 
age library to which books would be sent 
for storage with a fee for rental of space 
and withdrawal at will, far greater interest 
was shown in a cooperative acquisition pro- 
ject. This would mean not only completing 
sets of serials by combining deposits but 
also acquiring research materials by gift and 
exchange and by purchase. The large uni- 
versities are interested in this phase because 
it would take the pressure off their materials 
needed by faculty and students and yet often 
requested for interlibrary loan. The smaller 
colleges see this as a way for them to have 
access to learned journals used occasionally 
but not often enough to warrant their sub- 
scribing for them. 


Special Libraries. — The special libraries look 
on this part of the project with particular 
favor. Most of them have to discard trade 
journals and other materials after a period 
of from two to ten years. This often means 
that no files of these serials are being built 
up in this area. Other business firms without 
libraries are not saving files at all. As a 
result the journals of some trades, like paper 
and textiles, are not always available locally. 
Files of documents, particulary those of 
Latin America, available for circulation, 
would be of interest to special libraries, also. 
County and Public Libraries. — County and 
public libraries are mainly interested in such 
a center as a means for withdrawals of in- 
active materials from their own collections. 
They are also interested in the cooperative 
acquisition plan so that they may have ac- 
cess to research materials when necessary. 
Some of the county libraries have suggested 
that they would find so little use for this 
central library’s materials that it would not 
pay for them to join in the project but per- 
haps they could be served through the 
State Library's membership. Others, in- 
cluding some special libraries, suggest a fee 
for occasional loans. 


College and University Libraries. — Most 
college and university libraries have adequate 
space at present but wish to place a large 


(Continued on page 54) 
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WE HAVE AN ANSWER 
TO THIS ONE... 


Via the New Yorker, we are priv- 
ileged to read this letter to the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer: 

To the Editor of the Inquirer: 

I am one hundred per cent in faver 
of the curtailment of library service 
Why? Well, let’s face it. 

There are too many interests in the 
world of entertainment today for people 
to bother chiefly with books. 

It is obvious~that the attendance in 
libraries has dwindled quite a bit. Es- 
pecially in this new era of television, 
who finds much time to read anything 
but a newspaper? 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t condemn 
literature entirely. But there is such a 
thing as over-reading and overstudying. 


Charles Henri. 











Dear Mr. Henri: 


In Los Angeles the new Westchester 
Branch was opened on July 14th. The 
houses in that district are bristling with 
television antennae. The total initial 
book stock was 16,745, (9,500 adult, 
6,975 juvenile). More than 400 new peo- 
ple registered for cards the first day and 
2200 books were circulated. Between 
July 14th and 31st 16,044 books were 
circulated. 


In the city sytem a quarter of a million 
more books were circulated during the 
past year than in the year previous. 


If you care for more information about 
the dwindling attendance of libraries, 
address Mr. Harold L. Hamill, Librarian, 
Los Angeles Public Library. 


AND PERHAPS TO THIS... 


IN OUR June issue there was a Challenge 
to California Librarians which raised many 
questions as to the efficiency of CLA as a 
whole, and the value of this little magazine. 

SHORT SUMMARY of what is 

being accomplished by CLA this 
year by its committees and through work- 
shops, with an outline of the plans for 
next year would be proof enough that 
CLA is a live organization. No one who 
attended the extra meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board in Berkeley in June has any 
doubt that the committees and officers 
are working and that all the Districts 
are aware of the fact that California 
libraries are far from perfect. They are 
doing something about it. Board mem- 
bers, District officers, and committee 
chairmen made this trek to Berkeley for 
a two-day session at their own expense, 
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—-some of them from the Far South and 
the Far North. 

President Drake has completed a file 
of past committee members, alphabet- 
ically, by locality, position, and date of 
serving. This should eliminate the too 
frequent appearance of any names on 
committees. However, it is often wise to 
continue a committee which has begun 
some project rather than bring in new 
members who would have to acquire a 
background and enthusiasm for the work. 

There will be open committee meet- 
ings at the October Conference. Plan to 
attend some of these if you have doubts 
about their energy. Of course there are 
many things that CLA might be doing. 
Things that all librarry associations 
should interest themselves in. We are 
not politically alert, nor sociallly, outside 
our own particular realm, but we are 
broadening out. 

As to the criticism of the California 
Librarian, we “deny the allegations and 
defy the alligator.” Without it, would 
California librarians have any tie? Any 
means of, for instance, throwing out a 
challenge to California Librarians? As to 
columns that mention the names of cer- 
tain institutions frequently. That is an 
easy one. Our correspondents regularly 
send out inquiries for news. The ones 
that are mentioned are the ones that re- 
spond. If there are any who are missed 
we will always be delighted to hear from 
them. We play no favorites. 

Is it becoming a literary venture? We 
should love to think so. Wouldn't it be 
wonderful to have a really literary maga- 
zine for librarians, not the dry as dust, 
though often scholarly fare usually off- 
ered us. No, our fondest ambition has 
been only to give you a magazine that 
would have something for everyone. The 
various groups have their own bulletins, 
SLA, SLAC, Theatre, Music, Medical, 
CURLS, etc. But the public librarians, 
children’s librarians, and college and 
university librarians have no outlet. For 
those we run special columns. It may not 
be apparent, in fact we don’t want it to 
be apparent; but we try to have enough 
variety in our articles that no one can 
groan or yawn all the way through the 
magazine. And we want to include in 
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every issue some piece that is not strictly 
library in tone, something by a book 
dealer, a book collector, a fine printer. 

We are flattered (but put on our 
guard) that the new editor of a national 
library magazine now being perked up 
a bit threatens to try to steal some of 
our writers. 

Gobbledegook? “Well,” said one of 
our friends, “That is the last thing I 
would accuse the California Librarian of 
indulging in.” 

The defense rests its case. 


B. M. 


SPEAK UP! 


Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librar- 
ian, wants you to tell her: Are they pub- 
lishing in News Notes statistics and facts 
about California libraries in the most 
useful form? Please let us have your 
criticism and suggestions. We want to 
give you the facts you need to put to- 
gether and analyze to see where and 
how our library system as a whole may 
be improved. If you don’t tell us, we 
shall think you just don’t read News 


Notes. 


HERE’S TREASURE FOR SOMEONE. 


Thelma Neaville, Marysville City Li- 
brarian, has duplicate copies of Reader's 
Guide for 1907, 1908, 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913, and 1923, which she is willing to 
send anyone who needs them. 


ELEANOR HITT MORGAN TO RETIRE 


Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan, Assistant 
State Librarian, plans to retire about 
the last of the year. She was appointed 
Assistant to Miss Gillis in December, 
1930, and is well known throughout 
the state. We hope to have more to 
tell you about her in a later issue. 


Mr. Ralph Blasingame, at present 
Assistant to the Dean, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, has been 
appointed and will become Assistant 
California State Librarian, Sept. 2. His 
appointment will overlap the last four 
months before Mrs. Morgan retires. 





Institute On Program Planning 


By PATRICIA J. CLARK 


Getting a group of club officers and 
program chairmen together at nine- 
thirty on a Saturday morning is no easy 
task; but that is what happened in 
Stockton on March 22, 1952. About 
twenty-five people assembled at the 
Officers Club in downtown Stockton, 
in response to invitations sent out by 
the Public Library, Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, and the Adult Division 
of the Stockton Unified School District. 


For many months, the Reférence De- 
partment personnel at the Public Li- 
brary had been assisting people in find- 
ing program materials for club, church 
and other organizational use. Patrons 
seemed to be quite evenly divided be- 
tween those who were well acquainted 
with parliamentary procedure and other 
aspects of club activity and those who 
knew absolutely nothing about organi- 
zational work. But they all had one 
common need—to learn how to plan 
a good program. 


From time-to time the adult Division 
of the Stockton Unified School District 
had offered instruction in parliamentary 
procedure to help meet a growing need 
which arose from the rapid expansion 
of organizational activities in Stockton. 
But no effort had been made to in- 
corporate program planning materials 
or instruction. Consequently, when the 
library began to receive an increasing 
number of requests for this type of 
material, Margaret Klausner, Director 
of Library Service, decided to consult 
Dr. David Greene, Director of Adult 
Education, about a jointly-sponsored 
program planning institute. 


A one day meeting, held at the Of- 
ficer’s Club was the happy decision. 
Informal surroundings and availability 
of luncheon were conductive to a feel- 
ing of ease to the representatives of 
varied groups with a wide range of in- 
terests. Questions from the floor were 
many, and the discussion centered about 
actual problems. 


Following luncheon, a mimeographed 
manual on program planning was dis- 
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tributed along with the American Li- 
brary Association publication, “You 
Can Plan That Meeting.” The manual 
includes a page of brief reminders on 
what the public library and the Adult 
Division of the Stockton Unified School 
District can offer program planners, a 
list of pointers to keep in mind in de- 
veloping successful programs, a few 
hints on the care and feeding of 
speakers, a brief bibliography of books 
on parliamentary procedure and pro- 
gram planning available at the public 
library, and a directory of community 
resources. 

Miss Klausner spoke briefly on 
“What Local Resources Can Be Used?” 
at the afternoon session, after which 
the Public Library's participation in the 
CLA Film Circuit, Northern California 
was explained. At the close of the ses- 
sion, a brief questionnaire was dis- 
tributed, in which the following ques- 
tions were asked: 

What did you find helpful about this 
institute? 

What did you like least? 

Were the talks too long? 

Were your problems included? 

What did you wish had been in- 
cluded? 

In your opinion would a meeting of 
this sort be worth repeating next 
year? 

Any other suggestions or criticisms? 

The response was very favorable, in- 
dicating that most of the registrants 
enjoyed the discussion and felt that it 
had been helpful. It was discovered 
during the discussion, however, that 
the institute had been held about two 
or three weeks before a great many 
organizations would be changing their 
officers. Consequently, a larger at- 
tendance might have materialized had 
the library and the Adult Division been 
aware of club calendars. This seems 
to have been the most serious error in 
planning the institute, and an item 
which should be carefully considered 

(Continued on page 55) 





Practical Book Collecting 


By MICHAEL HARRISON 


MICHAEL HARRISON is a prime example 
of what the amateur collector can accomplish 
in the way of building a library of value and 
distinction. His account should stimulate those 
who have hesitated in their book collecting 
because they have not a fortune of a Morgan, 
a Huntington or a Clark. Mr. Harrison is 
now Right of Way agent in the Bureau of 
Reclamation, in Sacramento. 


AVING NO SOURCE of income 
from a Texas oil well, or even one 
of the Long Beach variety, my efforts in 
collecting material for a working library 
covering the history of the West have 
been spread over a period of thirty years, 
and of necessity, at a minimum of cost. 
I'm still working at it. It has been fun 
and has cost money, but in that thirty 
year period I have learned a lot of things 
that have saved me money and may well 
help someone else who is interested in 
making a book collection with minimum 
expenditure. 

First, let me say that when I began 
to gather material for my library I was 
stationed at Grand Canyon National 
Park, Arizona, having entered the Na- 
tional Park Service fresh out of the army 


in 1922. My primary interest then, as 
it is now, was in Indians and in the 
four southwestern states, Arizona, New 


Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. It was 
around these four states and the subject 
of Indians that the library was built. 

The Grand Canyon attracted geolo- 
gists, anthropologists and kindred sci- 
entists and it was through meeting men 
in these fields that I first learned that 
government documents are a valuable 
and rich field for the collector. Hereto- 
fore, anything that came out of the 
Government Printing Office, as far as I 
was concerned, meant only changes in 
army regulations, manuals, and so on, 
but with this new knowledge unlimited 
vistas were opened before me. Here 
were large volumes, profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated that told about the 
Navajos and their arts and crafts, the 
Pueblo Indians and their ceremonies, and 
all of the other tribes in the southwest; 
not only the living but the old ones, 
the ancient peoples about whom arche- 
ologists were writing. 


The annual reports and the bulletins 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
are wonderful source books. Thirty 
years ago, as is the case today, except 
for a half dozen of the bulletins and a 
volume or two of the annual reports, 
these were amazingly inexpensive. The 
recent publications, of course, can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents at nominal cost; those pur- 
chased from book dealers show in gen- 
eral not too great an advance in price. 
Naturally, there is always the dealer 
who charges all the traffic will bear, but 
you soon catch on to him and cut wide 
around him. 


Periodicals provided another source 
of valuable material at little cost. It 
takes time to wade through bound vol- 
umes of magazines and it isn’t too easy 
on the eyes to do that in the dim and 
musty basements where such volumes are 
usually to be found. However, it is cer- 
tainly worth while. In my special field, 
particularly in publications going back 
to the "50s and °60s, you will find good, 
earthy source material. Most dealers, in 
my experience, sell these bound volumes 
for fifty to seventy five cents; I have 
bought them for as little as ten cents. 


Some of the articles in periodicals 
which subsequently appeared in book 
form and come immediately to mind, 
are the Ruxton Papers, to be mentioned 
again later, which appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine, Custer’s Wild Life 
on the Plains which was originally pub- 
lished in The Galaxy in serial form dur- 
ing the years 1872, 1873, and 1874, and 
the Brewerton articles which appeared 
in Harper's New Monthly Magazine in 
August, 1853, April, 1854, and Septem- 
ber. 1862. These latter were put into 
book form by Stallo Vinton under the 
title Overland with Kit Carson and pub- 
lished by Coward-McCann. For the col- 
lectors of Remington and Russell per- 
iodicals have been a veritable gold mine 
of material. 

For my purpose I do not keep the 
entire volume of an old periodical that 
I acquire. IF carefully remove the ma- 
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terial I want, cut a manila folder to size, 
and staple the article inside the folder 
with three wire staples. I then paste 
a gummed label on the top cover of 
the folder. This label bears the name 
of the magazine, the date of issue, the 
title of the article, and the name of 
the author. These are kept in pamphlet 
holders which I have made out of cigar 
boxes and of heavy cardboard boxes, 
such as those used for photographic 
paper. They serve as well as any pam- 
phlet holder that can be bought, and 
cost nothing. 


What happens to the remainder of 
the periodical which I do not use? 
Friends of mine also make pamphlets 
out of magazine material, and to them 
go such portions containing subjects in 
which they are interested. 


For anyone whose collecting interest 
is in the field of history, membership in 
state historical societies is cheap and 
profitable. For instance, membership in 
the State Historical Society of Missouri 
is $1.00 per year which includes a quar- 
terly review; in the Kansas State His- 
torical Society $2.00 per year covers 
membership and a quarterly journal. As 
a matter of fact, this Society offers one 
of the best bargains in the country—for 
$10.00 you-can become a life member 
and as a bonus you may select any five 
bound volumes of the quarterly publica- 
tions which are available. To top it all 
off, at the end of any year you may re- 
turn the four separate quarterly issues 
of the journal and, for an additional 
twenty five cents, receive in return a 
bound volume for the same year. 


I have found that very frequently 
back issues of historical society publi- 
cations are still available from the so- 
ciety. Often when I have run across 
such items in catalogs put out by 
dealers I have written to the society 
and have obtained the item for a frac- 
tion of the price quoted in the catalog. 
A three cent stamp, a little time to write 
the inquiry, and the saving can run into 
dollars. 


This sometimes works too with per- 


iodicals. I'd like to brag a little about 
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one such incident that happened re- 
cently. Last year I wrcte to Black- 
wood's Magazine in Edinburgh to ask if 
they still had available the issues of 
their magazine from June to November 
1848 which contain the Ruxton Papers. 
This was just a wild shot in the dark 
—after all, those issues are over a hun- 
dred years old. Imagine my surprise 
when by return mail came a note telling 
me that they were, sending me the is- 
sues I had asked for and that the total 
cost, including the carriage, would come 
to $2.58! I had purchased these issues 
at two shillings and sixpence each—the 
same price printed on the covers a hun- 
dred and four years ago. (I'm sorry, 
but don’t write; I passed the word on 
to friends and the stock is exhausted.) 

Some collectors look down on reprints 
and such things as second and third edi- 
tions. Being interested in content rather 
than format this is definitely not my 
point of view. Certainly later editions 
are often more valuably informative than 
the first. Two which come to mind at 
the moment are the Knopf edition of 
the James Beckwourth edited by Bernard 
De Voto with his notes, and the recent 
edition of Life in the Far West, edited 
by LeRoy Hafen. 


Try to get a copy of Conrad’s Uncle 
Dick Wootton, or J. Cecil Alter’s Jim 
Bridger, or Bourke’s On The Border 
With Crook in a first edition—and see 
what you have to pay fgr it. And yet 
these and many other titles are obtain- 
able in facsimile editions at prices run- 
ning around $10.00 If you are a col- 
lector only the first edition will do, but 
if you are a student what is wrong with 
the facsimile at a fraction the cost of 
an original edition? Henry Wagner, in 
his Sixty Years of Book Collecting, said, 
“Collecting books on almost any sub- 
ject is becoming more and more difficult 
for the man of moderate means. Many 
individuals of great wealth have taken 
up the hobby, for them at least, if you 
may call it so, of collecting books. In 
many cases the purchasers of books 
do not even look at them after they 
buy them. It is sufficient for them that 
they have the book.” As for me, I want 
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to look at my books and read them and 
use them; they are not to be considered 
as objets d’ art, placed in glass cases and 
viewed from a distance. 

It pays, too, to watch remainder lists 
and remainder tables in book stores. 
Wonderful bargains, blessed be they. 


Inasmuch as I intend my collection to 
be a working and workable collection, 
I have spent a good deal of time in 
cataloging and indexing it. The method 
I have used, which is not according to 
library practice, has proved to be 
eminently practical. All entries are 
typed on 3 x 5 cards. There is a sepa- 
rate file for authors, titles, general sub- 
jects, Indians, publications. The general 
subject file is broken down into 90 sub- 
divisions; the file on Indians is broken 
down to indicate separately 251 Indian 
tribes or bands. The file on publications 
lists articles by the title of the publica- 
tion in which they appeared; this gives 
me in effect a series of publication in- 
dexes covering 167 different periodicals. 
Including such items as historical society 
quarterlies and similar publications, there 
are actually closer to 200 headings in 
the publication section. All tracings are 
made on the back of the title cards. 
In all, there are approximately 40,000 
cards in this catalog and index covering 
a collection of some 7,000 titles which 
includes books, pamphlets and other ma- 
terials. 

It has been fun getting together my 
library. I enjoy it and I want others 
to enjoy it and to use it. If anyone 
writes in for a bibliography of the sub- 
jects covered by the collection I am 
happy to make it up. If any serious 
and qualified person wants to come and 
use the material he too is welcome. I 
have one hard and fast rule—nothing 
leaves the house. 

I have left the most important factor 
in this collecting of mine to the end— 
an understanding wife. She is as much 
interested in the library as I am, and her 
one injunction to me, a long time ago, 
was, “I'll break your neck if you ever 
slip a book on the shelves without my 
knowing about it.” What more could 
a fellow want? 


(Continued from page 11) 


We receive many unusual requests. 
One of the most unusual came in a few 
weeks ago. It was, “Gentlemen: Please, 
can’t you touch up my plate a little?” 
It seems that the chap was complaining 
about an addressograph plate which 
was only half printing his name and ad- 
dress. 

We like titles of three and collect 
them. Their appeal is in the considera- 
tion of them as literary dishes, cooked 
up by some Charles Adams-type char- 
acter. The current crop: GODS, 
GRAVES, AND SCHOLARS; 
SAINTS, SINNERS, AND PSYCHIA- 
TRY; ALCOHOL, CULTURE, AND 
SOCIETY; GOD, MAN, AND 
STATE; and FLEAS, FLUKES, AND 
CUCKOOS. 


Sometimes books seem to move around 
under their own power, without the help 
of librarians or page boys. The only 
available copies of Chase’s TYRANNY 
OF WORDS and Haykawa’s LAN- 
GUAGE IN ACTION on a loan basis 
in the University of California Library, 
Berkeley, are in the biology library! 
Perhaps there is more justification in the 
arrangement of books in the Goodwill 
Industries Store in Oakland. Under the 
Used Literature section is a subdivision 
called Theology and Religion and it is 
in this subdivision that you may find, if 
you look quickly, a copy of CHRIST 
IN CONCRETE. 


Problems and Activities of Small and 
Medium-sized Libraries is the title of the 
proceedings of the Section on Public 
Library Administration of the Sixteenth 
Annual Institute of Government held in 
Seattle, Wash., and distributed by the 
University of Washington Press at 
$1.00. Room for Improvement, Worth 
Trying, and The Legislature and Library 
Development are the topics which 
brought out the discussions here set 
down. 


Tell them you saw their ad in the 
California Librarian. 









How Good Is Your Public Relations 


Program? 
By HOWARD SAMUELSON 








Twenty-five questions which will help you measure the breadth 
and effectiveness of your publicity and public relations program. 





Public relations is not something a public library has or does not have. Every 
library, large or small, is practicing public relations—good, bad or indifferent— 
in everything that it does. By frankly answering the questions below, you can 
determine in a few minutes just how good your public relations and publicity are. 
All of the questions can be answered with a simple “yes” or “no.” When you have 
finished, count the number of questions you have answered “yes.” Then turn to 
the chart at the end of the test to determine your score. 























Yes No 


1. The library has at least one employee assigned to do publicity and public i) 
relations work as a full-time or part-time job. 








wm 





A specific item, earmarked for publicity and public relations, has been set 
up in the library budget. 


Cs ae 

3. A written statement of the library's objectives and long-range plans has «a 
been developed. 

- & 


4. The various “publics” of the library—such as public officials, civic and 
service organizations, board of trustees, educational institutions, opinion 
leaders, and others—have been ranked in a value hierarchy according to 
their importance to the public relations of the library. 


5. The publicity activities of the library are systematic, well-organized, and 
continuous—rather than unorganized and sporadic. 
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6. At least three of the following publicity media are used regularly to 
publicize the library's services and resources: newspaper, radio, television, 
company publications, posters, direct mail. 


O 
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7. A news item about the library appears in the local newspaper at least 
once a week. 








8. The library has a news-letter which is issued regularly to the public and 
carries library and book news. 








9. Book lists, either mimeographed or printed, are issued at least once a 
month. 








10. An exhibit or display is put up at least monthly. 





11. Exhibits outside of the library, in store windows or at large public 
gatherings, are put up at least twice a year. 
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12. The library sponsors at least three of the following activities: A Great 
Books group, film forums, discussion groups, book review club, story 
hours, musical programs, hobby forum, program planning institute. 











13. A popularized version of the library’s annual report is issued. 


14. A speakers’ bureau makes library staff members available for book 
reviews or other speaking engagements. 








15. The library has a Friends of the Library group which holds at least two 
meetings a year. 











16. There is a systematic program for contacting local clubs and organizations 
to inform them about ways in which the library can be of service. 





17.. A conference room is available in the library building where community 
groups can hold meetings. 








Go o.oo 
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18. The library lets patrons know about new books that are of interest to 
them through a postcard notice, a new books list sent by mail, or some 
other device. 











Employees are given training in how to better get along with patrons. 
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20. Registration red tape has been eliminated and irritating and inconvenient 
rules and regulations have been changed. 


. Books and other library materials have been made easily accessible and 
are attractively displayed. 


. Telephone inquiries are encouraged and effort is made to answer phone 
requests for information courteously and efficiently. 


. Through eye-catching posters, printed signs, and explanatory shelf labels, 
the library urges patrons to use special collections, indexes, reference 
books, and other library materials. 


Printed notices sent to patrons through the mail have been studied with 
the idea of revising and humanizing them. 


. To make the library an attractive, inviting, and friendly place, a con- 
tinuous program of improvement and modernization of physical facilities 
is being carried on. 


How to Figure Your Score: 


Add up the questions you have answered “yes.” Find your rating 
on the chart below. 


20 to Excellent 
15 to Very Good 
10 to Good 

5 to Fair 

0 to Poor 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


Maybe your Public Relations were Librarians 


not so good this year, or maybe you and Teachers... 
have enough books, or maybe on ac- 


count of vacations and everything you Send for complete information, 
have neglected to send in your entry and reprint from . 
for the Annual Notable Public Rela- 
tions Contest. In that case they are NEW 
extending the time until September 
15th. So hurry, hurry, and send in your 1952 
stuff to Jack Ramsey, Librarian, Glen- 
dale Public Library. EDITION 
of the 


If you are not now a steady reader wo R i D BOOK 
of the L. A. P. L. Broadcaster, you 
should be ashamed of yourself. While ENCYCLOPEDIA 
the items in general are of much inter- s 
est to all public librarians who like to Weite now to... 
keep up with the goings-on of our FRANK J. WEBBER 
largest public library, more particularly Educational Division 
of interest are the special articles done FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 
each month by the matchless, witty, and 6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
ingenious Armine Mackenzie. A good Los Angeles 28 
example is his article entitled “Machines, 
Bees and Librarians” on page 8 of the 
June 1952 issue of the Broadcaster. I Mr. Mackenzie’s you too will become 
guarantee that if you read one article of an inveterate reader. R. M. H. 





What’s Going On Here 


By AMY BOYNTON and RAYMOND M. HOLT 


After twenty-two years of service as 
Librarian for the city of Burbank, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ripley has announced her re- 
tirement. She will continue until a civil 
Service appointment has been made. In 
a celebration of “Burbank on Parade” 
May 21 Mrs. Ripley reports that the 
Burbank Public Library had a booth on 
the Fair Grounds which featured a 
Recordak, a viewer, shelves of books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and a librarian 
to register borrowers and charge out 
books. In fact, a real branch library 
on the spot! They counted it as quite a 
successful venture. 


FLASH! Word has just been received 
that Hilda Glaser has been selected as the 
new librarian for Santa Monica Public 
Library. Hilda Glaser has been librarian 
of the Petersburg, Florida, Library since 
1945. She will arrive around September 
1 and take up her position at Santa 
Monica. Her appointment was made in 
Chicago by the Santa Monica City Man- 
ager and later approved by the Library 
Board. We all welcome Miss Glaser 
to her new position and wish her well. 
Meanwhile, bouquets to Susan Horn for 
the excellent way in which she has car- 
ried the load as Acting Librarian for 
the past several months. 


Nine libraries this year are taking 
over the task of creating exhibits for 
the various Fair buildings at the Los 
Angeles County Fair. The Main booth 
and big exhibit is to be designed by 
A. H. Schedl of the Los Angeles Public 
Library staff, and will be carried out by 
that library. Glendale Public Library 
has been alloted the task of constructing 
an appropriate exhibit for the beautiful 
new feature attraction, the Flower 
Building, which this year is to be air- 
conditioned and will represent the finest 
exhibit of flowers ever brought together 
in Southern California. Alhambra Pub- 
lic Library is taking the Junior Fair 
Building, while Long Beach is to create 
the exhibit for the Education Building. 
Pasadena will coordinate the library 
exhibit in the Fine Arts Building with 
the most fabulous ceramics show ever 


assembled under one roof. In the Do- 
mestic Arts Building Santa Ana will 
take over the exhibits to be placed in 
the crafts department. Still another li- 
brary will handle the cookbook exhibit 
in the front of the Domestic Arts Build- 
ing. A special display of minerals in the 
Main exhibit building will be augmented 
by an exhibit of pertinent books done 
through the combined efforts of the San 
Bernardino County and San Bernardino 
Public Libraries. Appropriate booklists 
will be distributed on each of the sub- 
jects in the exhibit. None of the booths 
this year will be manned. The Fair 
Committee is coordinated through the 
Pomona Public Library. 

A pleasant departure for 46 school 
and children’s librarians occurred on 
June 11 when they had the privilege 
of attending an interesting dinner-re- 
ception for the outstanding children’s 
authors, Elizabeth and Henry Beston. 
Mrs. Beston is better known by her 
pen name of Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Coming from Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Pasadena, Alhambra, San Marino, Whit- 
tier, and San Bernardino, these librar- 
ians gathered at Claremont to honor the 
authors and to spend a very pleasurable 
evening hearing both Mr. and Mrs. Bes- 
ton make informal remarks regarding 
their work, as well as their home in 
Maine. The delightful evening was ar- 
ranged through the efforts of Clara 
Webber, children’s librarian of Pomona 
Public Library. 

Salary surveys and adjutments oc- 
curred in a large percentage of the li- 
braries throughout Southern California. 
For full details consult the State Library 
or individual libraries in your particular 
area. 

Frederick E. Kidder, Librarian of the 
Stanislaus County Library at Modesto, 
has been elected Chairman of the San 
Joaquin Valley Public Relations Coun- 
cil for 1952-53. Howard Samuelson, 
Public Relations and Educational Di- 
rector of the Fresno County Free Li- 
brary, has been named Secretary. 


L. R. Baker has been appointed Tur- 
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lock City Librarian, succeeding Mrs. 
Alice Ickes who is now librarian at Rose 
ville. Mrs. Elinor Tucker is the new 
cataloger for the McHenry - Stanislaus 
County Free Library. 


Thelma Neaville, Librarian, Marys- 
ville City Library, expects to give 
readers a warmer welcome this next 
winter. A new automatic gas furnace 
has recently been installed to take the 
place of the antique converted coal 
burner manufactured in 1898. Their 
new flourescent lights make numbers 
visible even on the bottom rows of books, 
“but did the dust loom up!” 


Building plans are in the making for 
a number of the smaller libraries which 
have been troubled with growing pains. 


Porterville City Council has signed 
the contract for construction of the first 
half of the new Porterville Public Li- 
brary which should be finished in Sep- 
tember. Having been housed in the 
basement of the City Hall for four 
years, since the old Carnegie building 
was condemned, the staff is thrilled at 
the new outlook. 


Herbert Kraft Library at Red Bluff 
reports the finishing and decorating of 
a basement area and adding a new out- 
side entrance for temporary use of the 
city’s historical museum collection. 
When this finds a permanent home the 
room will allow for library expansion. 


Coalinga District Library is working 
on a remodeling project designed to 
provide more reading room and stack 
space, an art and music room, more ade- 
quate work rooms for the staff, and a 
new and modern appearance inside and 
out. 


Congratulations to the Monterey 
Public Library staff, whose building 
was completed and all the moving 
done in time for an Open House and 
Dedication Ceremony on June 8. 

New branches are in the making in 
Redwood City and in San Francisco. 
The San Francisco Marino Branch is 
reputed to exceed the beauty and func- 
tional aspects of the Parkside Branch. 
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San Francisco’s very active Friends 
of the Library group has enthusiastic 
and worthwhile meetings under the 
presidency of Dr. Henry H. Hart. The 
staff association also reports picnics 
and summer outings for the summer 
months. 


Oakland Public Library’s staff associa- 
held a brunch on May 4 at the Villa de 
la Paix at which Dr. Conmy talked on 
the Founding of Oakland, in keeping 
with the city’s centennial, and two staff 
members, Mrs. Louis Roinestad and 
Beulah Masterson; retiring from the li- 
brary system after forty-one and forty- 
two years respectively, were honored 
with corsages. 


We all know just how the San Lean- 
dro staff feels over the accomplishment 
of the sorting and indexing of an ac- 
cumulation of over fifty years of news- 
papers and magazines. 


Reports of new services come in 
from here and there. Redwood City 
has added a group of books in Russian 
to its foreign language section. Rich- 
mond Public Library is still actively 
engaged in that “stream-lining™ process 
which includes new processes, re-regis- 
tration, a work distribution study, and 
borrowers’ manuals. They now have 
opened a new service in offering phono- 
graph records. 


Burlingame Public Library has been 
promoting telephone reference service 
with great success, while Sacramento 
City Library has gone into the radio field 
with a weekly program entitled Today's 
Hero, a program for boys and girls pre- 
pared by Mrs. Patricia Ladd. 

Bibliographies with the real profes- 
sional look, artistically presented, come 
from Sacramento City Library. A memo 
to You Personally, deals with personal 
improvement, and Your Library is a 
Family Affair is directed toward better 
family living. In cooperation with the 
Community Welfare Council they have 
sponsored book review meetings and 
lectures for “senior citizens” and have 
issued a reading list Aim at New Goals: 
a Reading List for Older People. 


James Burch has returned to his own 
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home town, Sacramento, to assume duties 
in the Business and References Depart- 
ments of the Sacramento City Library. 


Junior activities run to summer read- 
ing clubs of various kinds. San Mateo 
has a peep-show which has proved a 
boon to circulation and a joy to the chil- 
dren. Salinas Public Library offers The 
Quest of the Golden Apple to intrigue 
its boys and girls to summer reading. 
They are also taking charge of all story 
hours at the city parks. Burlingame is 
using the cowboy and rodeo theme with 
young readers gathering cowboys into 
their corrals. Lodi Public Library has a 
Globetrotter’s Club, with suitcases 
adorned with stickers from many lands. 


San Francisco Public Library is so 
well satisfied with results of the first 
year’s cooperation with the Youth 
Guidance Center that it has been de- 
cided to enlarge the deposit of books 
placed there. This experiment, as a 
help in combating juvenile delinquency, 
has had marked success. 

Congratulations to Burlingame Public 
Library on receiving a gift of a rare 
collectors item Arabian Nights, by Bur- 
ton. 

Berkeley Public Library is the re- 
cipient of a gift of the fifty-four volume 
Founders Edition of Great Books of 
the Western World. 

Reciprocal lending service between 
Berkeley and Oakland was inaugurated 
August Ist. 

An outstanding record of public serv- 
ice has been established by Wilson H. 
Thompson who retired from the Board 
of Library Trustees of the Lodi Public 
Library in July after serving over fifty- 
one years. For many of those years he 
was president of the board. His fellow 
board members have honored him by 
naming the room which houses the Cali- 
fornia collecion and local history items 
The Thompson Room. 

With most staffs sadly depleted 
by vacation schedules, the problem 
this summer is to find out where some- 
thing is going on. Librarians have be- 
come so used to the unusual that they 
are having increasing difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing those items which may be 
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of interest to other Librarians. Never- 
theless, several outstanding things have 
occurred in Southern California librar: 
ies during these summer months. 


On May 28 June Bayless was ap- 
pointed to the position of Chief Li- 
brarian of the San Marino Public Li- 
brary. Miss Bayless had previously 
been Head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment at the Pasadena Public Library 
Congratulations, San Marino! And 
orchids to you, June Bayless! 


Down in Buena Park at the District 
Library headed by Mrs. Marie Callaway 
an expended program has been made pos- 
sible by an $18,000 addition to the Main 
Library building. This consists of a 
juvenile room and several smaller rooms 
The entire library was redecorated in 
modern colors with the addition of 
modern furniture and lighting where 
necessary to bring the building together 
as a modern unit. For those looking 
for new color combinations, you may 
want to see the Buena Park juvenile 
room where a combination of cyclamen 
pink and white with rose tile floor was 
used with great success. 


Frances Anna Hahn, County Librar- 
ian of the San Diego County Library, 
reports that a 5% increase in salaries 
for the new fiscal year has been ten- 
tatively accepted, and two new build- 
ings, one at Lemon Grove and another 
at Rolando, have strong possibilities of 
completion in the near future. She 
brings to our attention that they have 
solved the problem of marking the backs 
of books with approprite symbols for 
such things as Westerns, mysteries, and 
science fiction, by a rather ingenious 
but simple method. She says, “A local 
man, Robert Boor, designed clips which 
fit on the electric stylus, and which have 
proven very satisfactory and perma- 
ment.” Also acquired by the San Diego 
Library was a Potdevin label pasting 
machine which was purchased this year 
to use in pasting blurbs, and book 
pockets. It is found to save a great deal 
of time with its efficient operation. 


Speaking of new branch buildings, 
Los Angeles had a record breaker when 
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the L. A. P. L. opened their new 
Westchester Branch. It was officially 
opened on July 13. Mr. Hamill says 
that the boom which developed West- 
chester from empty fields in 1940 to a 
good sized city in 1952 was paralleled 
library-wise during the first week of 
existence of the Westchester Branch. 
Community eagerness shown at the 
opening was marked by an outpouring 
of gifts—plants, tableware, globes, and 
even aspirin tablets. There was a fore- 
cast of reading interest in the 1,390 
local residents who charged out over 
7,000 during the first week. “It was 
necessary to call out reinforcements from 
the central library and West Los An- 
geles staff to stem the tide, unprecented 
in the Library's history.” Generally re- 
garded as the best looking of the newer 
type buildings constructed for the Los 
Angeles Public Library system, the 


Westchester Branch closely resembles 
San Pedro in general floor plan, with 
even greater effect of spaciousness and 
eficient arrangement. A detailed sheet 
outlining the facts of the building, in- 
cluding the furnishings, color scheme, 


etc., can be had at the Administration 
Office of L. A. P. L. The Los Angeles 
Public Library's third modern, commer- 
cial type branch building will go into 
operation Monday, July 28, when open- 
ing ceremonies will be held that same 
evening. This new branch is located 
at 7771 Foothill Blvd., Tujunga, in the 
heart of the civic center. 


San Diego Public Library has com- 
pleted its move from the old building 
to the temporary buildings at Balboa 
Park. By the time this appears in print, 
the old building will probably have been 
completely razed. San Diego’s Assistant 
Librarian, Marco Thorne, said that 
moving wasn’t all fun, however. While 
moving with the usual efhciency which 
marked the administration of Clara 
Breed, San Diego City Librarian, there 
were ocassional hitches, nevertheless, 
when books just simply didn’t arrive 
at the right destination, and when the 
shelving torn out of the old building 
collapsed when placed in the new build- 
ings at Balboa Park. However, those 
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who feared the library might go with- 
out patronage in its new quarters will 
find such fears ungrounded. In its new 
location the library is appealing to the 
carriage trade, and many new borrowers 
have been registered. Mr. Thorne re- 
ports that the two principal problems 
in the new buildings are: 1) swarms of 
bees which love to attack staff and pub- 
lic alike, and, 2) a very curious squirrel 
who has been named ‘Charlie’ and who 
simply dotes on chewing up newspapers 
and magazines with great indiscrimina- 
tion. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
NOTES 
To Captain John E. Johnson (maybe 


he’s a General now) it may have seemed 
an eternity, but to me it seems like only 
yesterday that I reported his recall to 
duty in the Air Force. Librarian Donald 
Davidson of Santa Barbara has sent a 
flash that the Captain waded ashore at 
the Santa Barbara beachhead on Aug. 1, 
none the worse for wear. A colleague, 
Frazer Poole, will have to sweat it out 
on the carrier, Antietam, for several 
months longer. Both Davidson and Ed 
Coman, over at CU’s Riverside campus, 
hope to be in new buildings by this time 
next year. 

Coman has recruited George E. Smisor 
from the USC library school graduating 
class to head up his order dept. Mr. 
Smisor has a varied background that in- 
cludes the top spot on a Rockefeller 
microfilming project in Mexico, and 
printing and publishing experience. 

USC is to be envied its acquisition of 
a complete file of the “N.Y. Times” on 
microfilm. I expect they will be reducing 
other behemoths in the library to this 
form now that they have a Photodupli- 
cating Services Laboratory. One of the 
first of the space hogs they plan to cut 
down to size is the collection of disserta- 
tions. Paul Monroe has been appointed 
head of the new service as well as of the 
Binding and Preperations Sections. An- 
other staff member to get a boost is 
David LeClaire, the new Acting Assist- 
ant Librarian for public services. 
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The departure of Robert Vosper for 
his new job as head of the University of 
Kansas Libraries occasioned several staff 
shifts at UCLA. Succeeding Vosper as 
Associate Librarian is Andrew Horn, 
whose spot as Assistant Librarian was 
filled by Gordon Williams, formerly of 
John Crerar Library, and a one-time 
bookseller in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. To fill the new position of Curator 
of Special Collections, Librarian Law- 
rence Powell transferred H. Richard 
Archer from the Clark Library. 


LA State’s Librarian, Bev. Caverhill, 
now has a staff of 14, scattered through 
9 bungalows that serve as libraries. That 
figure was reached with the addition of 
Mary Alice Peairs to be in charge of cir- 
culation and reserve service and to assist 
in the development of special facilities 
for the teacher-training curriculum, and 
of Ernest Toy, Jr. as Assistant Order 
Librarian. Mr. Toy has an MSLS from 
USC and two years of work behind him 
towards a PhD. Gladys Rohde has been 
promoted to chief order librarian. Caver- 
hill has now set his sights on getting a 
librarian to be in charge of locking up 
the 15 outside doors of his bungalow 
domain at closing times. 


With the completion of Honnold Li- 
brary serving Claremont, Pomona and 
Claremont Men’s Colleges, Scripps is 
relieving some of its own space pressures 
by transferring to it material deemed 
more appropriate in a graduate library. 

Robert O. Schad, Huntington’s Cura- 
tor of Rare Books and Administrator of 
Exhibitions. has just been chosen to serve 
also as Secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Mr. Schad is not the rolling-stone 
kind. He has been with the Library since 
it opened in San Marino in 1920, having 
moved out with the collections from 
N. Y., and has seen its rare printed 
items grow from 60,000 to almost three 
times that number. 

This seems to be the year of reluctant 
candidates. Some people would give their 
eye-teeth for a Fullbright grant. Fresno 
State’s Henry Madden has turned down 
one to lecture in librarianship at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and the Austrian Na- 
tional Library. I suspect the million 
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dollar appropriation for a new building 
loomed large in his decision. 

Slowly but surely the Fresno TO is 
being brought up to strength. To the 
Catalog Dept. have been added the serv- 
ices of Greta MacDonald, who has an 
MA in LS from Wisconsin. Then there 
is Mary Alice McGovern with an MS 
in LS from USC, who is dividing her 
time between the College Elementary 
School and Reference. Virginia West is 
back on the job after a sabbatical to get 
an MS from USC. Fernando Pejialosa 
spent August and September in Mexico 
gathering material for a thesis to be sub- 
mitted to the University of Chicago. 

All additions to Fresno haven't been 
limited to staff. They're congratulating 
themselves also over the addition of a 
handsome folio set of Diderot’s “En- 
cyclopedia”, which is something to be 
proud of, you'll admit. 

From Fresno our safari pushes north- 
west to the settlement of San Jose. There 
we learn that Jeannette Vander Ploeg 
has resigned her responsibilities as chief 
of Technical Processes to become a full- 
time professor in librarianship. Gordon 
Martin, with a brand-new MA from 
Chicago, has taken charge of the Order 
Dept. The new face in the Arts Division 
belongs to Patricia Puziene, one of this 
year’s crop from UC. Another San Jose 
State librarian, LaFern Shields, is now in 
Germany with the Army—under duress, 
no doubt. 


Varsi Library, at nearby Santa Clara, 
has been busy recruiting too. They drew 
upon the °52 class of Saint Catherine 
at St. Paul for Barbara Landergen and 
Kathleen Kelsch to handle respectively 
circulation and serials. Beryl Hoskin is 
thereby relieved of her part-time duties 
in circulation to give full time as Refer- 
ence Librarian, for which post her 11 
years at Varsi well equip her. 


To Stanford people I guess the biggest 
news of the last quarter was an across 
the-board hike in the minimum salary 
scales, as recommended by the Staff Wel- 
fare Committee, effective Sept. 1. Infla- 
tion promises to cushion the “shock” of 
the increase; but to be able to indulge in 
even a little prenatal chicken counting 
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is something. Escaping this tantalizing 
pastime is Katharine Johnson who quit- 
ted on May 29th as Chief Science and 
Engineering Librarian in order to study 
at the University of Oslo and spend a 
busman’s holiday in other parts of Scan- 
dinavia. Mrs. Madeline Wilkinson is the 
acting chief until a new appointment is 
made. 

Stanford’s Chief Biological Sciences 
Librarian, Fred Falconer, spent six weeks 
this summer at the Woods Hole, Mass., 
Biological Station. It wasn’t exactly a 
fishing trip. Chief Acquisitions Librarian, 
William Ready, donned the teaching 
mantle again this summer to give a course 
in “Problems in Narrative Writing”. 

New appointments and promotions 
are also the burden of news from UC's 
Davis campus. The Berkeley library 
school furnished them Patricia Golton 
for a Reference Dept. opening, and 
Morris Ingle for work with serials rec- 
ords in the Acquisitions Dept. Which 
Dept. is newly headed by Mrs. Gladys 
Lewis, who is by no means new to the 
job. Her right-hand man is Mrs. Gerald- 
ine Fissell. 

To the teaching roster at Cal’s School 
of Librarianship has been added the name 
of Louis D. Sass from the College of the 
City of N. Y. Mr. Sass is a candidate for 
a Columbia Ph.D. in, of all things, 
philosophy. 

The search for Douglas Bryant's suc- 
cessor has ended with the appointment 
of Melvin Voight as Assistant Librarian 
in charge of the personnel program. To 
get Mr. Voight, Cal. deprived Carnegie 
Tech of a Librarian and a professor of 
library science. Other newcomers to the 
staff are Kenneth Carpenter, Interne in 
Administration; Russell Minter, Gifts 
and Exchange Dept.; Ruth Mystrom, So- 
cial Science Reference Service; Carol 
Vassallo, Education Library; and Mrs. 
Emma Simonson, Order Dept. bibliogra- 
pher. All but the latter were June grad- 
uates of UC’s School of Librarianship. 
Mrs. Simonson is an expert in Hispanic 
bibliography, having received one library 
science diploma from the University of 
Sao Paulo, another from Columbia and 
an MA in Hispanic studies from Stan- 
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ford. Her accent she got from Virginia. 
If I'm not mistaken, Mrs. Simonson suc- 
ceeds retiring Mary Stephanie Albro, for 
27 years UC Library’s specialist in Span- 
ish, Hispanic-American and Italian lit- 
erature. Another long-time staff member, 
Jean McFarland, has been appointed 
Assistant Librarian in Charge of Service, 
while Donna Haskell has decided to re- 
turn to Berkeley's Catalog Dept. after 
two years as Head Cataloger of LA 
County Law Library. 


In the matter of acquisitions, UC's 
Bancroft Library seems to have been the 
most conspicuous beneficiary, with MS 
gifts for the Frank Morris Collection 
from Prof. Franklin Walker of Mills 
College, and from Mrs. Charles G. Nor- 
ris, and bequests of the papers of Robert 
Whitney Waterman for its collection on 
California governors, and of papers of 
the colorful pioneer Bidwell family. The 
main library was the recipient of the 
actuarial library of the late Gordon 
Thomson from his wife. 


The last news item continues the vein 
of much of the foregoing and is just 
added evidence that the field of librarian- 
ship is still dogged by widespread em- 
ployment. It’s the old story of how two 
library school graduates—Charles Bloom 
and William Haverstock—stepped right 
into jobs at Humboldt State. Youngsters 
of today are never going to learn how to 
sell apples on street corners at this rate. 


Ferris S. RANDALL. 


Those who attended the Centennial 
Year Conference of CLA in Sacramento 
in 1950 will remember the brilliant 
speech by Dixon Wechter on One Hun- 
dred Years of California Writing, which 
came only a few hours before his death. 
At that time he was retracing Mark 
Twain's steps in California in prepara- 
tion for a biography of Clemens. His 
draft of the first volume has.now been 
put into shape for publication by Mrs. 
Wechter, and has been brought out by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. The book covers 
“Clemen’s life and background during 
the seed-time of his literary career.” 





Snap Shots At Books 


LAND OF FICTION: Thirty-two Novels 
and Stories about Southern California from 
Ramona to The Loved One. A Bibliogra- 
phical Essay by Lawrence Clark Powell. 
Los Angeles, Glen Dawson, 1952. 


HERE SEEMS to be growing up 

a “school” of fiction about the Los 
Angeles region that is unique in our 
literature. If it can be called a regional 
literature it differs from all other ex- 
amples of the literature of place; it is, 
as Larry Powell writes in this fascinating 
bibliographic essay, “increasingly a litera- 
ture of violent emotions, of love and 
hate, fascination and disgust.” The 
French are said to have named the hard 
boiled, sadistic type of detective story 
that stems from Hammett, the “Los An- 
geles school.” Perhaps it is more than a 
coincidence that some of the best depic- 
tions of the Southern California scene 
came in Chandler and other writers of 
his type. The region of endless sunlight 
and hard, tropical rains, with its wide 
spaces facing the Pacific, forms in a sense 
the culmination of the materialistic side 
of the American dream and, at the 
same time, a setting for instability and 
violence. 


It is true that a sort of cliché has 
grown up in novels about the Los An- 
geles scene: the emphasis on the Holly- 
wood aspects, the colossal enormities, 
the odd cults, the queer architecture and 
queerer lives. As we have seen in such 
novels as After Many a Summer Dies 
the Swan or all the various satires on 
Hollywood that have appeared down the 
years, this type of thing has become such 
a stereotype as to defeat its satiric pur- 
pose. (Even Isherwood, in his long 
promised new novel about Hollywood. 
the first chapter of which has been pub- 
lished, seems inclined to fall too much 
into this easy formula). That there is 
more to the Los Angeles scene as yet 
untouched by writers, Powell indicates 
in his essay; he points out that “there 
is still plenty to write about. Real estate 
and religion, oil and water, aircraft, 
college and university life, have yet to 
be chronicled.” And this fascinating 
bibliography, with its informal yet in- 
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formative annotations, indicates that 
writers about Southern California have 
ranged widely since the days Helen Hunt 
Jackson, with love and _ indignation, 
romanticised the California Indian. 


This bibliography goes back to Mrs. 
Jackson and includes certain other older 
figures: Stewart Edward White and 
Harold Bell Wright, as well as one 
Amanda Mathews who printed The 
Hieroglyphics of Love in Los Angeles in 
1906. (The tantalizingly brief note about 
a little colony of artists in Garvanza, 
centering about Charles F. Lummis, 
William Wendt and Olive Percival, 
makes one wish devoutly that Powell 
may sometime devote a complete essay 
to the subject). 


From such beginnings Powell goes on 
to include novels that typify various 
aspects of the literature that has grown 
up about Southern California. Mark 
Lee Luther’s The Boosters is an early 
example of the satire that was to become 
typical—The Flutter of an Eyelid by 
Brinig, Ward Moore’s Greener than You 
Think, and, of course, Evelyn Waugh’s 
The Loved One being others. The movies 
are represented by books ranging in time 
from Merton of the Movies to The Last 
Tycoon. And there are many other less 
typical novels—Peter Viertel’s sensitive 
The Canyon, Fenton’s A Place in the 
Sun, John Fante’s Ask the Dust. I feel 
that the annotation of Nathanael West's 
nightmare The Day of the Locust is the 
only one that does not quite do its sub- 
ject justice. 


This little book is recommended to 
everyone interested in the contemporary 
novel. I predict it will soon become as 
hard to get as the same author’s famed 
D. H. Lawrence Bibliography. 


A. D. M. 


P. S. to Dr. Powell: May a public 
librarian timidly point out that whatever 
crimes against literature the late Harold 
Bell Wright may have been guilty of, 
the Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
was not one of them? 
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LIBRARY TRENDS: 


Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1952. 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana. Illinois. $5.00 per year. 

The new Library Trends shows prom- 
ise of becoming a welcome breeze in 
writings about libraries. The experi- 
ment of a completely unified theme for 
each issue is one part of that freshness, 
while recognition of need for synthe- 
sizing and generalizing influences is an- 
other. 

The first issue is a search for “those 
ideas and procedures which hold the 
greatest potentialities for the future” of 
university and college libraries, and 
later issues will cover other types of 
libraries. The editors are probably 
worrying a little right now about where 
they will go for unity after types of 
libraries are exhausted. 

The writers of the articles in this 
number are all good, safe and trust- 
worthy — the title page is a roster of 
successful practitioners. Occasionally 
one detects a lack of spontaneity or 
urgency, but the successful can afford 
to be realistic and so there is little self- 
consciousness in the matter-of-fact criti- 
cisms and analysis of academic libraries. 
This is one of the best things about 
the whole concept. 

In a journal of “evaluative recapitula- 
tion of current thought and practice” 
it is inevitable that there be a touch 
of description and travel library litera- 
ture in which the writer records his 
usually vicarious travels through the 
pages of library literature, or repeats 
what he has heard in talking with col- 
leagues. There is more than a little 
inbreeding in librarianship as a whole, 
and most contributors to this issue are 
a little further inbred into the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries. Thus the 
emphasis derives from that sort of ex- 
perience, and the sub-group of college 
libraries is but incidental ‘if: the treat- 
ment. 

Having gotten rid of a few slight 
reservations, which always seem over- 
emphasized at the end of a review, it 
should be said that the strength inher- 
ent in the plan to invite articles selected 
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by a guest editor far outweigh the pos- 
sible weaknesses. The editor this time 
was Robert B. Downs. 

California provides writers for three 
of the twelve articles: Swank of Stan- 
ford on “The Educational Function of 
the University Library,” Vosper then 
of U.C.L.A. on “Resources of Univer- 
sity Libraries,” and Coney of Berkeley 
on “Management in University Librar- 
ies.” Trends, organization, services, 
technical processes, personnel, finance, 
public relations, building and coopera- 
tive projects are the nine other sub- 
jects. 

The format is substantial, clean and 
dignified. References, mainly footnotes, 
follow each article of this 165-page 
volume. One article has ten tables of 
fiscal facts. The entire appearance is 
scholarly. 

We usually get the sparks, the bigger 
sparks of inspiration, from beyond our 
own boundaries. It is to be hoped that 
librarians outside those in higher educa- 
tional institutions will read this first 
number, while the reviewer looks for- 
ward to quarterly issues on types of li- 
braries with which he is less familiar. 
If following issues are as good, Library 
Trends will become general reading for 
most of us, a good catalyst. 

Donald C. Davidson 


The following ACRL Monographs are 
now available, and may be secured by 
writing to David K. Maxfield, Business 
Manager, ACRL Monographs, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, Chicago, 11, Illinois. 

No. 1, William Beer and the New 
Orleans Libraries, 1891-1927 by Joe W. 
Kraus, Librarian, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. (thirty-five cents) 

No. 2, The Growth of Reference 
Service in the United States From 1876 
to 1893 by Louis Kaplan, Associate Di- 
rector, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. (twenty-five cents) 

No. 3, The Establishment of Staff Re- 
quirements in a Small Research Library 
by Saul Herner and M. K. Heatwole, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. (fifty cents) 
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We can try in this way to develop stand- 
ards that mean something. 


We can use modern discussion group 
techniques to bring out the thinking, and 
_learn the ideas of the consumers of li- 
brary service. Mount Shasta District, 
Chico State College, and the State Li- 
brary held a workshop for a week in 
April to do this. Between 25 and 30 peo- 
ple worked hard for a whole week on 
minimum standards of staff and ma- 
terials, and developed some tentative 
ideas as to how to reach these standards 
in that part of California. 


Gradually, each region, each CLA 
District might in this way, with the 
help of the statewide Library Develop- 
ment Committee, work out a program 
that fits its own region. Then. ultimately, 
we could weld these programs together 
into a statewide program that might later 
be translated into whatever legislation 
and other action necessary to bring about 
the raising of substandard service. But, 
first, each region would have the oppor- 
tunity to use its initiative to make the 
most of its own resources to bring up 
the quality of service. 


I am inclined to feel this is a fairly 
sound, grass-roots approach to a library 
program, one which the librarians and 
other people of each area have helped to 
make. Much better than for CLA or the 
California State Library to hand down a 
program, be it ever so good. To such pro- 
grams there is sometimes the groundless 
but instinctive reaction of fear of losing 
jobs, of relinquishing some local autono- 
my. If all of us share in making the 
program we will understand it better, 
and it will fit better. 


New York, Michigan, Louisana, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Vermont, Mississippi, 
Washington and several other states have 
found that provision of wisely adminis- 
teerd financial grants speeds up the 
tempo of library development. These are 
all state grants-in-aid. Passage of the 
federal Library Services Bill, and a con- 
crete program in California to utilize 
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funds made available from it, would be a 


powerful shot in the arm toward library 
development. 


It is not possible to forsee every step, 
and it is not an easy job ahead. Hammer- 
ing out a statewide library program is 
hard, gruelling work, as I know from ex- 
perience. but to use that overworked 
phrase, it is extremely challenging. We 
are not going to agree on every detail or 
every point of our program as we go 
ahead, but that’s all right. It will be a 
better program because of our challeng- 
ing each idea. We shall need to learn to 
work together impersonally—service to 
all the people paramount over individual 
interest—with enthusiasm, and all the 
best intelligence and ingenuity the li- 
brary profession of California can mus- 
ter. I can assure you that by such work- 
ing together, not only the people of 
California, but also the personal, and 
vested interests of librarians will be 
served. It is often said that librarianship, 
in many of its practices, and in the per- 
son of its practictioners, is not quite a 
profession. This may to some extent be 
true. Yet, I am convinced that if we 
formulate and carry on a library develop- 
ment program that will adapt itself to 
continually changing conditions, we li- 
brarians in California will then have 
earned the right to regard ourselves as 
members of a fullfledged profession. 


(Continued from page 24) 


which were shelved above, below and all 
about. 


And as I sit here now in summer idle- 
ness in the old wicker chair, which 
held me as a boy and my brothers be- 
fore me, I know in my heart that the 
vanity of mere size and numbers is to 
be eschewed. Time winnows the chaff, 
consumes the dross, and a single volume 
of deeply conceived essays, such as John 
Lehmann’s, may last longer than un- 
measured linear feet of those weighty 
books we work so zealously to amass. 
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assemblage were unaware. There he 
was, said my very dear friend, Lydia 
Wentworth, who was seated at the 
nearby Harcourt, Brace table, there he 
was, she told me afterwards, sitting un- 
der the speaker’s table throughout the 
speeches. When the talks were over he 
disappeared. Where this erudite and 
elegant Waldorf-Astoria mouse keeps 
himself when Newbery-Caldecott din- 
ners are not going on, where he dis- 
appears to or where comes from, we do 
not know. I must say I am happy I did 
not realize he, too, was there under the 
table probably eying me beadily, or I 
might have done more than trip over 
Mr. Lipkind’s chair. That the people 
before me who were aware of his pres- 
ence were able to restrain themselves 
from jumping on tables and holding 
their skirts is merely another example of 
the fortitude and the generosity of the 
entire audience who made the occasion 
of the Newbery-Caldecott banquet one 
of the happiest of my life. I thank every- 
body, them and you and all the children, 


everywhere, for making this happy eve- . 


ning possible. 

Hello, and good wishes to you, my 
good friends in California. Is it green 
there? Or is it that beautiful tawny 
brown now? Whatever it is, I miss you. 
Come and see us here in Connecticut's 
green hills some day. Dr. Powell, I'll 
show you that our green is green and 
green. Not just plain all-the-same green 
as you deplored. . 
arm breaks. Tsk, tsk, bad guy, that 
guy, eh?” 

“Good Heavens!” I said, horrified. 


“How could she endure such a brute? 


wr 


The author of Ginger Pye, with admirers. 
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Why didn’t she leave him?” 

“She went to school nice—to con- 
vent,” Chico informed me. “Catholics 
want no divorce. So-o-o, she reads things 
to get the straight.” 
to get the straight. 

“Well, that’s a good thing,” I said. 
“A great many unhappy marriages have 
been adjusted by intelligent reading.” 

“No good,” Chico said, making a 
downward swoop with his hands. “She 
tells him book say thees, say that. But 
book don’t talk for heem. He put it een 
stove. Then she tries to get it out, and 
wham, whoom! troubles begin. So she 
gets the separation papers, now, and 
goes home to Los Angeles, Delphina 
does, weeth folks.” 

Premonition clutched me. “Did you 
say “Delphina’?” 

“Sure thing,” Chico said, eyeing me 
curiously. “My frand, Delphina Mar- 
quez. I, Chico, geeve her money for 
her to go home. You know her, eh, 
Mama? She leeved over—this part of 
town.” 
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as illustrations of level of difficulty, 
rather than final recommendations for 
a specific library. 

Simple clerical tasks may be il- 
lustrated by: charging materials, dis- 
charging materials, computing and col- 
lecting fines, counting and recording 
circulation, filing book slips, copying 
used-up book slips, returning books to 
the shelves, reading the shelves for ac- 
curacy, marking the spines of books, 
doing simple repairing of torn pages 
and spines, and answering directional 
questions. No previous work experience 
is required for this type of work, since 
brief induction training may be given 
in the library. 

Work of somewhat greater, or ave- 
rage, difficulty may be illustrated by: 
adding duplicates to the shelflist, typ- 
ing headings on catalog cards, searching 
in catalogs to determine holdings, mark- 
ing off withdrawn books from the shelf- 
list, sending overdue notices, maintain- 
ing central registration files, preparing 
statistical data for reports, and receiving 
applications from prospective bor- 
rowers. Preparation for work of this 
difficulty requires considerable training 
or experience. Where important initial 
contacts with the public are involved 
personality qualifications are also im- 
portant. 


More difficult and responsible work 
is: assigning book numbers (as Cutter 
numbers), descriptive cataloging of fic- 
tion, filing cards in catalogs (without 
revision), and supervising routine work 
of clerical staff in lower classes of posi- 
tions. Preparation for this work re- 
quires specialized knowledge received 
by special study or relatively long per- 
iods of training. 


Recruitment item: A six year old boy 
who comes in to the Warm Springs 
Branch and reads his book a week—all 


himself—said to the librarian: “You 
know what I’m going to be when I grow 
up? I’m going to be a library man — or 
maybe a bus driver, and I’m going to 
make a lot of money.” 
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quantity of little used materials in storage 
at once. 


Suggested Center. — Location of the storage 
library in the Bay Region seems most prac- 
tical to the majority. Good and fast com- 
munication and mail or messenger service 
would have to be set up in order to give 
quick service. Facilities should be provided 
at the Center for readers to use materials 
there. Means for photostating and micro- 
filming should be available. There should 
be an adequate staff. Catalog cards or lists 
of acquisitions should be provided to par- 
ticipating libraries if they wish them. 


No financial figures are possible at this 
time. For this reason many Wiese can only 
express interest and hazard a guess at their 
participation. It is probable that if such a 
center is established and begins to function 
successfully many of these libraries will be 
able to join it. This financial problem will 
have to be left to a later committee that will 
formulate definite plans for a cooperative li- 
brary center. 


Among the names suggested for this new 
library are: Cooperative Research Center; 
Cooperative Research Library; Regional Li- 
brary; Cooperative Interlibrary Center. 
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by other libraries contemplating a simi- 


lar venture. PRE-BOUND 
The cost of the institute was = 

tively low. A fee of $1.50 was charge 

to those who attended the luncheon; JUVENILE 

this included the luncheon, registration 

and the cost of the pamphlets which BOOKS 

were distributed. Forty cents was 

charged to those who did not attend 

the luncheon. The announcements 

were prepared and mailed by the Adult 

Division of the Stockton Unified School . 

District, which used a mailing list com- = _— ore 

piled by the public library from its distinctive and 

card file of local organizations. A few imaginative bindings 

other individuals known to be inter- 

ested were also sent announcements. 

The program planning manual was pre- CARL J. LEIBEL 

pared and mimeographed by the pub- 6912 MELROSE AVENUE 

lic library at a nominal cost. Copies of LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 

the booklet “Program Planning, a Man- 

ual of Resources” are available free of WEheter 3-6723 

charge from the public Library, Stock- 

ton and San Joaquin County. 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 
Fall List of 1952 Juveniles 


Our many specialties include: 
UNITEXTS 
PREPRIMERS 
LANDMARK BOOKS 
FLAT PICTURE BOOKS 
BOY SCOUT MERIT BADGE SERIES 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER SPECIALS 


OUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Mr. William Cooney — 109 Bellefontaine Street, Pasadena 2, California 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 





For The Mothers, Too 


By BLANCHE COLLINS 


IT’S ALWAYS gratifying to an editor to 
know that articles are liked. In the case of 
Roberta Russell's recent Pre-school Story 
Hour there can be no doubt. It has already 
inspired two other librarians to tell about 
their work. Blanche Collins, of Long Beach, 
tells here of a mothers’ section with which 
the mothers are entertained while the children 
are hearing stories. 


AVING THE mothers share in the 

activity of the morning perfectly 
rounds out the program. It is a morning 
of learning, enjoyment and participation 
with other young mothers which is quite 
comparable to the things that the little 
child is experiencing in the story hour 
room. There is a period before the pro- 
gram commences when the children look 
at books and the mothers chat with the 
librarians—an excellent time for the li- 
brarians to become acquainted with the 
mothers and with the child-mother rela- 
tionship in each family. Then there is 
that delightful period after the story 
hour when the tiny children greet their 
mothers as though they had been away 
for months and when, together, they 
select the books which they are going to 
take home and enjoy. We think that 
circulation figures in themselves do not 
mean much but when a branch circulates 
one hundred and thirty-five books during 
one of these mornings we know that 
much of value extends itself through the 
week. 


We do various things with the moth- 
ers’ group depending on the enthusiasms 
and inspirations of the branch librarian 
and what the mothers themselves decide 
they would like to glean from the hour 
spent in the library each week. At one 
of the branches the mothers said, “We 
don’t want anything pertaining to child 
psychology. We are tired of thinking 
and listening to our children. We would 
like something purely adult”. And so, 
Alice Sullivan, branch librarian, has 
conducted a series of book talks, re- 
viewing three or more recent books each 
week. She prefers to call these talks, 
rather than reviews, as they are in- 
formal, the mothers often stopping her 
to ask questions or to discuss a problem 
presented in the book. Miss Sullivan re- 


ports, “It was challenging to try to draw 
more and more members of the group 
into discussion”. Several times during 
the year members of the group volun- 
teered to review books. We hope that 
in time it will become that kind of book 
discussion group. It is quite strenuous 
to have to prepare book reviews each 
week. Even though we librarians, read 
intensively our reading should not have 
to be quite that active. Since the group 
is informal and the mothers get to know 
each other, it should be possible to per- 
suade them to do a good deal of their 
own book reviewing. Perhaps in another 
year this can be worked out since a nuc- 
leus of mothers from this year’s program 
will attend again next year. From twelve 
to thirty mothers came to each program. 
Of course, there were mgre than that 
number of children because some women 
brought all the youngsters in their neigh- 
borhoods. 

Burnett Branch had a pre-school story 
hour this fall for the first time. Both the 
branch librarian and the children’s librar- 
ian were enthusiastic over the results 
and found this a brand new cooperative 
experience. Jean Taggart, branch librar- 
ian, focused the meetings on the child 
himself, either by a child psychology 
program or through children’s literature. 

Since few parents realize the variety 
of books the library has which may be 
successfully used with pre-school chil- 
dren, some sessions were devoted to the 
most outstanding and useful books in 
various categories. In one branch a ses- 
sion each was devoted to picture books, 
experience books, trains, boats, city and 
rural life, nature and science, religion 
and poetry. Particular emphasis was 
given to the desirability of sharing the 
child’s books with him and _ tying books 
in with his interests and experiences. 
An opaque projector was used with 
great success in presenting picture books 
and science books. Illustrations from the 
books were thrown onto the wall where 
the whole group could enjoy them. The 
use of this technique greatly enhanced 
the mothers’ understanding of those 
specific types of books. 
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In one branch there was an effective 
presentation of children’s poetry. Louise 
Bolton, branch librarian, is unusually 
qualified to give a program of this kind 
because she herself feels so keenly the 
beauty of poetry. Through the rhymes 
she selected and the poems she presented 
she gave the mothers a sense of the rich- 
ness of this field and of the joy they 
could have in sharing with their children. 
She suggested specific poems which could 
be introduced casually into a child's 
everyday experiences. The women were 
enthusiastic and we felt as we watched 
that they left with an added appreciation 
and respect for poetry which would en- 
rich their children’s lives. 


One branch had two guest speakers 
who showed how they had used the 
library to advantage with their own 
children and had applied the principles 
we advocate.“One mother told of her 
methods of introducing books to her 
children from babyhood on. The other 
told how she used library books to stimu- 
late a family hobby which happened to 
be puppets. 


Branch librarians who participated in 
the programs were able to acquaint the 
mothers with specific books and library 
materials which they had been unaware 
of previously. By anticipating the de- 
mand and borrowing from Main and 
other branches, each branch had for 
circulation an adequate collection of 
books discussed. Several copies of each 
book made it possible for a mother 
to take home, while her enthusiasm was 
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at its height, books to share with her 
child. 


We used this opportunity to present 
to the mothers some of the services avail- 
able at the Main Library. We have men- 
tioned the opaque projector. Children’s 
music was discussed. There was a back- 
ground talk showing what music could 
accomplish for children and what could 
grow out of the child’s own music—his 
first little songs and humming. Records 
from our music department were played 
to illustrate the points. In our Film Di- 
vision we have several child training 
and mental hygiene films which show the 
importance of proper emotional attitudes 
on the part of parents. We do not show 
these without an experienced person to 
lead the discussion afterwards so that 
parents may go home having received 
something constructive rather than go 
away with a confused and insecure feel- 
ing. Two of the films used to good ad- 
vantage were: “Angry Boy” and “A 
Preface to A Life.” We were fortunate 
at these meetings, in having with us Dr. 
Flora Thurston, Consultant of Family 
Life Education at Long Beach City 
College. 


We feel that what we do for mothers 
during pre-school story hours is quite as 
important as the story telling for the 
children. Both mother and child are be- 
ing trained in library habits, in the use of 
the library and to each, quite often, it 
comes as a brand-new experience. For 
the first time many mothers are learning 
that through libraries their lives and the 
lives of their children can be enriched. 
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Cc. L . A. CANDIDATES 


Since elections are of first interest this 
year, we give below the list of candidates 
for California Library Association's State 
Officers for 1953. In case you have 


neglected to send in your ballot, hunt 
it up and mail at once to the Executive 
Secretary. You can’t make a mistake, no 
matter which candidate you choose. 


Vice President, President-Elect 


Helen Wentworth Azhderian 
University of Southern California 
Library, Los Angeles 


Edwin Castagna 
Long Beach Public Library 
Long Beach 


Second Vice President 


Jessie Boyd 

Director of Libraries 
Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland 


Mrs. Margaret G. Van Dussen 
Fresno County Library 
Fresno 


Treasurer 


George F. Farrier 
Alhambra Public Library 
Alhambra 


Frederick A. Wemmer 
Sacramento County Library 
Sacramento 


A.L.A. Delegate 


Dorothy M. Drake 
Scripps College Library 
Claremont 


Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman 
California State Library 
Sacramento 
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DIRECTORY-BUYER’S GUIDE 


BOOK SERVICE P.O. BOX 5151 San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif. Search service for all out of 
print books. 


BROOKING TATUM, 681 Bayshore, Bur- 
lingame, California. ‘*FLORACHROMES.” 


LEGAL BOOKSTORE, 106 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Since 1921. Law, Crim- 
inology, Reference, Civil Service. 


REQUESTED: Your want lists of old 
books, domestic or foreign. OUT-OF-PRINT- 
BOOKS, 3011 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 5, Cal. 


PRINTING FOR LIBRARIES: Stationery, 
Forms, Book Marks. BURCK’S, 555 Tenth 
Street, San Bernardino. 


RECASING, REPAIRING done in one day. 
o— Vaughn, Box 478, San Bernardino, Cal- 
ornia. 


ag 


KATER-CRAFTS BOOKBINDERS, 1332 N. 
a Ave., Los Angeles, California. Library 
indeps. 


AUSTIN BENTLEY SEATING CO., 1501 
So. La Brea St., Los Angeles 19. Distributors 


Sjostrom Library Furniture and Equipment. 





JOHN HOWELL. General Literature, Cal- 
iforniana, old and rare books. 434 Post St., 
San Francisco 2. 


WANT ADS 


COUNTY LIBRARY needs librarian for 
school and catalog work. L.S. degree re- 
quired. $232-296; School librarian, L.S.  de- 
gree and two years professional experience 
required, $244-311. Apply, County Civil Serv- 
on 236 Third Street, San Bernardino, Cali- 
ornia. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, county library sys- 
tem in wonderful Southern California com- 
munity. L.S. degree and one year school or 
children’s experience. $288-355, 5-day week, 
3 weeks vacation, sick leave and retirement 
benefits. Orange County Personnel Dept., 
644 N. Broadway, Santa Ana, California. 


SENIOR YOUNG PEOPLES’ LIBRARIAN 
for unusual Branch Library, (see Library 
Journal 72:1390 O 1 °47), to develop active 
program of work with young people. Quali- 
fications: Graduation from accredited Library 
School, plus two years’ professional exper- 
ience. Salary range $300-$360 monthly; 5 
day, 40 hour week, 3 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Write: Mrs. Grace Taylor 
Dean, City Librarian, Sacramento City Li- 
brary, Sacramento, 14, California. 
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PREBOUND 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BOOKLETS 


Here is some real news! For the first time, U. S. Government 
Booklets are now available for immediate delivery in library bind- 
ings. We have chosen more than 130 of the most widely used 
(these statistics come from sales of the booklets to libraries and 
individuals) and reinforced them with a Singer side sew, heavy 
crash cloth reinforced spine, good washable cloth, with a silk 
screened cover in two colors, plus spine lettering. 


Now . . . instead of slip casing the booklets as you buy them from 
the government . . . you can shelve and circulate this valuable 
material. 


Herewith a partial list — 


THE BUSINESS SERIES 


Metal Working Shop 

Service Station 

Beauty Shop 

Real Estate & Insurance Brokerage 
Electrical Appliance & Radio Shop 
Bookkeeping Service 

Mail-Order Business 

Year-Round Motor Court 

Gift and Art Shop 

Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 


CHILD CARE SERIES 


Prenatal Care 

Infant Care 

Your Child From One to Six 
Your Child From Six to Twelve 


DOMESTIC SCIENCES 

AND GARDENING 
Home-Canning 
Other Methods of Preserving Food 


Suburban and Farm Vegetable 
Gardens 


FARMING AND FARM 
MANAGEMENT 


HOME REPAIRS AND 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


Home Tanning of Leather & Small 
Fur Skins 


Make It of Leather 

Slip Covers for Furniture 

Stain Removal from Fabrics 
Carpet and Rug Repair 
Woodworking and Furniture Repair 
Repair of Clothing and Textiles 
Care and Repair of the House 


Poultry Raising 

Marketing Farm Products 
Turkey Raising 

Diseases and Parasites of Poultry 
Dairy Farming 

Rabbit Production 

Handbook on Insect Enemies 
Getting Started in Farming 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Poison-lvy, Poison-Oak & 
Poison Sumac 
Camp Stoves and Fireplaces 


Careers in Forestry 
Postage Stamps of the U. S. 
Copyright Law of the U. S. 


Remember the above list is only a partial list. The net average 


price delivered is about $1.10. For a complete check list together 
with prices write to — 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
Box 165 © Carmel, California 


We have also available more than 400 standard flat picture books, prebound, at 
the lowest prices available for comparable binding. This list will be sent upon 
request. 





“No longer a chore to do 
book mending — it is a 
pleasure with Magic-Mend.” 


Hundreds of librarians re- 
port the same success with 
this new plastic adhesive. It 
cuts costs — saves time and 
materials — makes the work 
surprisingly simple. Excel- 
lent for binding periodicals 


Interlibrary Loan 
REQUEST FORMS 


Approved in principle by 
Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 


Form has 4 copies, 5 x 8 
inches, interleaved with “one- 
shot” carbons. 


Cuts typing and clerical 
costs and improves service. 


eG 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


BOOK BOX 


for Rare Books 


A new, two-compartment 
box for protecting rare 
books. Outer part is green 
and the inner part is red. 
Very attractive. 


May also be used for filing 
pamphlets, as book dummies, 
etc. Will hold material up 
to -— 9% inches high, 6% 
inches wide, 1 %inches thick. 


MODERN STYLE 
Card Catalog Cabinets 


Both the Sectional and 60- 
Drawer Cabinets are avail- 
able in modern styling. 


Made of genuine maple in 
No. 700 light maple and No. 
800 mellow maple finishes. 


Please write for complete 
information on these practi- 
cal products for the library. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Supplies 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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YOUR LIBRARY IS 
NOT COMPLETE... 


Without 


Of Walking Beams & 
Paddle Wheels “Rebound Books 


“Since 1932” 
Library Binding 
At Its Best 


A Chronicle of the Ferryboats of San x 
Francisco Bay, by George H. Harlan and with Brand New Looks” 
Clement Fisher, Jr. Foreword by Samuel 

ickson. Ninety photos, six full-page 
scale plates, an original map of all ferry 
lines of San Francisco Bay. 160 pages, We serve 
indexed. Trade edition, $4.50. Deluxe 
Limitied Edition (400 copies) $7.50. Public Libraries, 


Oil Lamps & Iron Ponies Schools and Colleges, 


By Shaw age Harlan, foreword by Law and Technical 
Lucius Beebe. istories and pictures o : . 
eight largest West narrow-gauge railroads. Libraries 
Sixty-two all new photos, nine scale 
drawings, eight brand-new maps, seven- 
color dust jacket. Trade edition, $5.00. 


Deluxe Limited Edition, $7.50. Library LONG BEACH 
discounts on all books. Order from your 


supplier or - LIBRARY BINDING co. 


BAY BOOKS LIMITED 1420 Hayes Ave. 
Publishers as Long Beach, Calif. 











library furniture 


Keeping pace with today's 
concepts of functional design 
in library interiors is one of 
our principal functions. 


May we offer our suggestions 
on how to put New Life in 
your library? 


REPRESENTING IN CALIFORNIA 
JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE BROOKMAN CO., Inc. 


2833 Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


AUSTIN-BENTLEY CO. 


1501 South La Brea Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 35, CALIFORNIA 













BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries 
Our entire staff is al 
ways at your service 





* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 



































Inside The Moon Gate 


| Poems translated from the Chinese 
by 
DAVID WILLARD LYON 


Foreword by Ch’en Shou Yi 


head of the department of 
Oriental Affairs in Pomona College 


All of the 42 poems have been 
taken from ancient and medieval 
Chinese poetry. They are literary 
| gems which have stood the test of 
time and will be acclaimed for 
their beauty by the lover of poetry 
| as well as by the student of Chi- 
| nese literature. 





64 pages — paper cover 


$1.50 





2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 





LIBRARIANS ... 


who have compared all 








Library_ Binding Values, 


Prefer 


_ “BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Bindings 






| Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


a) 








NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Iinois |: 






























SAUNDERS PRESS, Publishers 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS 
are now trying 
CALIFORNIA BOOKSELLERS 
for their out-of-print wants. 







We have a very large stock of 
out-of-print books in all fields. 
Also a very diligent search ser- 
vice. West Coast headquarters 
for files, runs and odd num- 
bers of periodicals. Send your 
want lists to us. 








ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE 
Booksellers 
815 North La Cienega Boulevard 
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Los Angeles 46 California 
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sookstacks, Carrels and Book 


i 






63 


for 
to 


Quart 


CALIF. 


‘ 


Pacific Book 


Gallon $4.75; 


$1.90; Pint $1.40. 


product 
Guaranteed 


For reinforcing magazines for cir- 
Light weight only 

six sizes. Price list on application. 

A Western-made 

LOS ANGELES 21 


Western users. 
give satisfaction. 


Lacquer, 


RED ROPE MANILA 
culation. 


BOOK LACQUER: 


Map 


Bond — heavier and scarcely 
uniform 


’ 





In tins, Gal- 


in 





— ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES — 


Both 
packages to sell at 80¢. Specify 


width wanted — 2, 3%4, 1, 2, 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 





lon $3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, 
Gallon $3.25; Quart $1.30. 


For all library uses. 


Onion Skin — transparent; 

transparent. 

3% inches. 
BOOKBINDERS PASTE: 


” 
% 
ow 
oY 
nn 
lu 
Zi 
wx 
$< 
<a 
aa 
o< 
<Z 
“oO 
ae 
05 
26 
o 
ze 
a &@ 
Zi 
a 2 
ao 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


MENDING STRIPS: 
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never bejore 


a table so 
COMFORTABLE 


as this! 


Library Bureau 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


Slide your armchair right under this new 
LB table. Cross your knees. Study in com- 
fort. You have three full inches more 
room below than you’ve ever had before 
—yet the table surface is 29” from the 
floor instead of 30”. The apron is gone, 
eliminated by LB’s exclusive method of 
fastening table top to legs. 

Library Bureau, which has pioneered 
sO many improvements now in use by 
leading libraries, is proud to present this 
answer to the modern library’s need for 
reading ease, beauty and long, mainten- 
ance-free service. Available in rectangu- 
lar models, 5’, 714’, and 10’ long, and a 
round model 48” in diameter, these tables 
are exclusive with Library Bureau. 

For full information phone your local 
Library Bureau Representative, or write 
Library Bureau, 711 S. Olive St., Los 
Angeles 14, or 41 First Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 


New “Apronless” table* 
provides ideal 29” height 
for easier reading — with 
more room below as well! 


*Pat. Pending 


Remington Flan 


Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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13 FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1. One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

2.—— One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

3. One statement, one check once a month. 

4,—— One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 

5. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 


6.——_ The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


7.—— Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


&.—— Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


6... Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey’s 
pays the carrying charges. 


1@,——-A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 
discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


13, Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12, Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized books of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 


13..—_ New books are received automatically. Standing 
orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14,——- Books on approval. Stacey’s is glad to send 
books for examination. 


15.—— An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16,— Catalog service. When requested, Stacey's will 
be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


17.——_ Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 


18,—— A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 
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~~ 


~~ Ss. 
‘ Methedbice Library Kebinding 


try our 


Picture Covers 


==) 


ar 
The ANGWIN BOO BINDERY 


ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 
Freight Address: ST. HELENA Phone: ST. HELENA 300 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 
6 

Service to California Libraries is Our Business 
s 


Southern California Repr. Northern California Repr. 
CHESTER J. THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


P.O. Box 57-E P.O. Box 1158 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 
5678 Miles Avenue Ockland 9, Calif. 
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~ WILLIAM P. WREDEN 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


P. O. BOX 84 18 CALIFORNIA DRIVE 
BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


ATTENTION: LIBRARIANS & COLLECTORS interested 
in the following categories: 


GRABHORN PRESS FINE PRINTING 
RABELAIS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There will be published on October 10th the following work : 


CATALOGUE OF THE CHOICE BOOKS FOUND 
BY PANTAGRUEL IN THE ABBEY OF SAINT 
VICTOR, devised by Francois Rabelais, translated 
and annotated by Walter Klinefelter. 


PRINTED BY THE GRABHORN PRESS AND 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. WREDEN, in an 
edition of 200 copies of which 190 are for sale. 


734” by 1034”, x pp., 83 pp., printed in three 
colors, and bound in one-half tapestry. 


Price on publication: $27.50 net postpaid 


Pre-publication orders 
will be billed at: $25.00 net postpaid 


“In one of the most beautiful books yet printed at the 
Grabhorn Press, Mr. Klinefelter provides a scholarly preface, 
the original French titles as they appear in the Catalogue, 
English translations of each title, and an admirable text which 
clearly reveals why Rabelais devised these titles and why his 
creature, Pantagruel, was intrigued by them. 





This work is a major contribution to the Rabelaisian liter- 
ature, to the literature of ‘imaginaria,’ and to our knowledge 
of certain esoteric subjects concerning which there is wide- 
spread if unacknowledged interest. 


As the author says in his preface, the Catalogue is ‘more 
than a list of imaginary books.’ It is indeed ‘a scholar’s jest 
of the first order.’ 


Both the author and the publisher are to be congratulated 


upon their initiative in making this important work available 
to libraries and collectors.” 


—Nathan van Patten 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW 
WILLIAM P. WREDEN 


P.O. Box 84 18 California Drive Burlingame, California 
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More Books... 


- . « then ever before, 
then anyone else 
in Colifornie! 


And that means real service — real 
savings in time and money — to California 
librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50-years 
experience has given us a thorough un- 
derstanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and quo- 
tations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from 
the largest stock of trade and library 
books in the West. 


C8 


V S 


Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE SYCAMORE 3-9191 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA RYAN 1-7461 





